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ELIJAH D. 
PASTOR OF THE NEW 


HIS gentleman has power, both of 
mind and body, and especially 
strength of character. And he has this 
marked peculiarity, that wherever he is, 
he becomes a positive factor in affairs, a 
ruling element; no matter where he 
might devote his attention and strength, 
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he would be a ruler, a regulator, a men- 
tor; he would give the orders, the direc- 
tions, plan and superintend, and see that 
others performed their duty promptly 
and successfully. 

He has a remarkable development of 


the benevolent element. He inclines to 
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do good, and insists upon it that people 
shall do that which is for their good; is 


generous, sympathetical, liberal; willing 
to serve, ready to help those who need 
serving and helping. He takes care to 
guide and obtain control; generally as- 
sumes it; but manages to win it when he 
does not assume it. He has uncommon- 
ly strong Firmness, that gives him posi- 
He has 


Self-esteem enough to give him con- 


tiveness and determination. 


fidence in his judgment and personal in- 
fluence. He has also strong Veneration, 
and a feeling that the “King of kings” 
is his friend and backer in all that is 
good. 

He reads character like a book, hence 
his wonderful power to mold and manage 
people. He looks through them, reads 
them through and through; knows what 
strings to touch to evoke the responses 
he desires. He knows how to persuade, 
and at the same time feels that he is en- 
dowed with power to coerce. In other 
words, if he can not persuade, he can 
compel; hence naturally governs, but 
seeks to do it in a smooth way. Ina 
convention of his equals he would pro- 
pose measures which he intended to rush 
He has consider- 
able policy, and at the same time is not 


through at all events. 


accustomed to use much; except where it 
If he wants to 
silence a man’s opposition, he will give 


is absolutely necessary. 


him the opportunity to offer the resolu- 
‘tions which he wishes passed, and that 
one, being pleased with the distinction, 
will be likely to adopt his suggestions. 
We find in this head great Comparison, 
power of illustration, ability to teach, 
and to make dry subjects lucid and fresh. 
He is full of anecdote; remembers every- 


thing. Like the late President Lincoln, | 


he has always ready an anecdote by way 
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of illustrating any point that may be 
started. He would speak extemporane- 
ously, would carry his subject in his 
mind, or he would go into an editorial 
room, with a ream of paper and a bottle 
of ink, with no books of reference, and 
edit an interesting paper, for months, 
drawing solely upon memory for any 
facts he wished to set forth. He has 
quick observation, sees all that is worth 
seeing, and has something to say about 
everything. 

He is not a very conservative man, not 
inclined to hesitate about uttering ad- 
vanced thoughts and opinions; is not so 
much afraid of criticism as he is desirous 
of doing good. Hence if he gets hold of 
a new thought that is worth using, he 
does not wait to’ inquire whether “the 
rulers,” or the popular sentiment, will sec- 
ond it. It isenough for him to know that 
it is true and useful, especially the latter. 

He is social, warm-hearted, friendly, 
enterprising ; not extra cautious, not very 
sly, runs risks, takes responsibilities, pur- 
sues his cause, and measures the value of 
He 
would make a fine scholar in classical 


subjects by their results and uses. 


literature, and especially in Biblical his- 
tory. His memory is fact-tight, and his 
observation keen and penetrating. His 
power of analysis resolves everything 
into its elements, and his whole intellect 
is sharp and discriminating. 


The father of Elijah D. Murphy mi- 
grated when a young man, with three 
companions, from Vermont intothe north- 
ern part of New York, then a dense wil- 
They purchased one hundred 
acres of wild land adjoining each other. 
The first season Mr. Murphy cleared 
three acres and built a log cabin, and 
there laid the foundation of his future 
hom>. 
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In the fall he returned to Vermont, 
married Miss Lucy Baker, and took her 
back to his log cabin, and there remained 
until his death. Eight children were 
born to him, five sons and three daugh- 
ters, Elijah being the fourth child and 
the third son. He was born on the Ist 
day of February, 1818, in the town of 
Potsdam, St. Lawrence County. Until 
he was twenty-two years of age he was 
a farmer’s boy, attending school only 
about two or three months a year until 
he had reached seventeen. 

At sixteen he united with the Church, 
and from that moment entertained a 
strong desire to be useful in some way 
in Christian work. Having, however, 
scarcely any education, and no means of 
obtaining one, he worked on until twenty- 
two years of age, exceedingly distressed 
at times, that he could not command the 
means to fit himself to be a worker in 


some missionary field, either at home or 
abroad. 
In the fall of 1840, with a younger 


brother, he started out from the old 
home to seek his fortune in the Far 
West. The journey as far as Toledo, 
Ohio, was made by boat, and there the 
young men shouldered their knapsacks, 
and traveled on foot through the States 
of Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
brought up at the little town of Monte- 
bello, on the Mississippi River. 

The journey made on foot was 520 
miles, and was accomplished in thirteen 
and a half days. That country then was 
entirely new, and the young men traveled 
sometimes all day and never saw a house 
or met a human being. 

The wanderers found employment, and 
for two years Elijah was engaged in man- 
ual labor. During this time a revival of 
religion occurred in the town where he 
resided, and the old thought came back to 
him with tremendous force, that he ought 
to be engaged in religious work, and no 
consideration of ignorance, age, or unfit- 
ness could keep it down entirely. 

While much troubled in this way, a 
missionary from the Dakota Indians 
came into town in search of young men 





to go among the Indians and teach them 
the art of farming. The Government, set- 
tling them on the reservation, stipulated 
that farmers should be sent to them to 
teach them how to cultivate the soil. 

The missionaries had found that most 
of the young men who had been sent to 
them were irreligious, and their influence 
was bad, and interfered greatly with their 
religious work. This gentleman was some- 
how directed to Mr. Murphy, and made a 
proposition that he should enter upon 
this work under the direction of a Gov- 
ernment agent. After a week’s prepara- 
tion he accepted the proffer, and accom- 
panied the missionary. 

On the way up the Mississippi River 
his companion took him into his state- 
room, and gave him some information in 
reference to his course to reach the new 
field of labor, after leaving the boat at 
Prairie du Chien, and some of the details 
of his duties there, which, had they been 
given before he promised to enter upon 
the mission, would probably have resulted 
in Mr. Murphy’s declination. He was 
told, among other things, that he would 
have to make a two days’ journey on foot 
and alone, through an uninhabited coun- 
try, before he should reach the station, 
and that as he should be out one night, 
and there were many wolves around, it 
would be well to spend it in the branches 
of a good, strong tree; that when he ar- 
rived at the reservation, his home would 
be a log cabin, where he would have the 
privilege of cooking his own food, doing 
his own washing, ironing, and mending, 
and that he should always keep his cabin 
door locked when out, or the Indians 
would steal everything he had. 

The travelers remained in Prairie du 
Chien a few weeks, waiting for a steamer, 
and during this time they were engaged 
in religious work. Ere an opportunity 
offered to take a boat and continue their 
journey, young Murphy, on one occasion, 
disclosed to the missionary his strong 
desire to enter the ministry. That 
worthy gentleman at once gave him 
warm encouragement and not only re- 
leased him from his obligation to enter 
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the Indian country, but helped to secure 
the means toward the object cherished 
by the young man. A consultation was 
held with the pastor of the church in 
Prairie du Chien, and one of the elders, 
who was proprietor of an academy in the 
city, and it was finally decided that he 
should enter the family of this elder, and 
remain a few weeks, study meanwhile, 
and see what progress he could make. 

He remained in this relation not only 
a few weeks, but for two years, until, in- 
deed, he was prepared for college, and 
then a few friends sent him to New York 
City to enter the New York University, 
thinking he could find greater facilities 
for supporting himself there than perhaps 
at any other college. 

In New York, through the kind inter- 
est of his Western friends, he found a 
cordial welcome. His living expenses 
were paid by the aid of a wealthy lady of 
Brooklyn. This lady had an only son, 
who died a year after Mr. Murphy’s ar- 
rival here, and he was then invited to 


stay in her family, and did so during his 
whole course of study, seven years, with- 


out its costing him a dollar. To this es- 
timable friend he very properly feels in- 
debted for nearly all that he has been en- 
abled to do in his ministry. 

After graduating at the New York 
University in 1849, he entered the Union 
Theological Seminary of this city, was 
graduated in 1852, and was soon after 
licensed to preach. He then entered the 
service of the Brooklyn City Mission, 
where he remained for two years. Dur- 
ing this time he married Miss Harriet L. 
Jocelyn, daughter of Rev. S. S. Jocelyn, 
of Brooklyn. After spending two years 
in the City Mission work, he was engaged 
to supply a church in Centre Brook, 
Conn., for one year. At the end of the 
year’s service he received a call from the 
church to settle as pastor; but declined, 
and accepted an invitation to preach for 
the “ Indian Orchard Church,” of Spring- 
field, Mass. He remained there for two 
years, during which time a new church 
building was erected, and the congrega- 
tion more than doubled. The financial 





troubles of 1857-8 took away the ability 
of the church to support a pastor; but, 
at this time, he received an invitation to 
settle as pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Avon, Conn. This Mr. Mur- 
phy accepted, and was installed June, 
1858. In this relation he remained six 
years. In the spring of 1864, he was led 
by patriotic sentiment into the army as a 
volunteer chaplain, and served for six 
weeks. He says of his experience in 
camp: “The preaching to thousands of 
soldiers in the open field and in tents, 
and visiting the hospitals, where hun- 
dreds of our noble boys were sick and 
dying, will never fade from my memory ; 
and I thank God for this experience.” 

On his return from the army, the Con- 
necticut branch of the Christian Com- 
mission, of which Gov. Buckingham was 
chairman, invited him to take charge og 
this work in the State.’ He resigned his 
pastorate and entered upon the work, 
and for four months traveled every day 
and spoke every night, visiting all the 
prominent cities and towns of the State, 
and raised, during that time, over $20,000 
for the physical comforts and religious 
instruction of the soldiers in the field. 
While engaged in this work he received 
an invitation to ‘become pastor of the 
New York Port Society’s church, of this 
city, and, after due consideration, ac- 
cepted the call, and commenced his 
labors in the new field in September, 
1864. Here Dr. Murphy found most con- 
genial work, and has been a most success- 
ful teacher and pastor from that time to 
the seamen and others who make up his 
considerable charge. 


> 





TRUE christian life is like the march 
of a conquering army into a fortress 
which has been breached. Men fall by 
hundreds in the ditch. Was their falla 
failure? Nay, for their bodies bridge 
over the hollow, and over them the rest 
pass on to victory. ... These are the 
two remedies for doubt—activity and 
prayer. He who works and fee/s he works 
—he who prays and snows he prays, has 

ot the secret of transforming life—failure 
into life-victory— ROBERTSON. 
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ies E concept of actual communication 
with Divinity underlies all philo- 
sophical thought. It is the basis of re- 
ligious faith. It has in all ages consti- 
tuted the goal toward which the steps of 
every believer in a future life have been 
directed. The world has always had its 
Mystics fondly cherishing that ideal, 
sometimes even fondly believing that 
they had attained it. We may deem them 
visionary and mistaken, but we can not 
impugn the excellence of their desire and 
purpose. If it is meritorious to do good, 
to be good, to entertain good-will toward 
others, certainly the highest meed be- 
longs to whomever aspires to achieve 
the Supreme Good. 

Such an attainment requires the most 
imperative conditions. It is as essential 
to know as to believe. Indeed, faith is 
of little advantage where it is not fixed 
in actual truth, so that it shall possess all 
the stability of knowledge. It requires 


all the moral energy of a strong nature to 


believe. The weak and vacillating char- 
acter carries doubt for its index. It is 
often necessary in important undertak- 
ings, where all the strength is required to 
achieve the desired result, to thrust such 
persons aside. The vision of the Right 
is darkened in. the atmosphere where 
they dwell. Any transcendent knowledge 
is rendered imperceptible. They not only 
shut out the light from themselves, but 
dim the sky into which others desire to 
peer. In this way, whether unwittingly 
or purposely, they do to others the great- 
est mischief of which they are capable. 
The highest attainment, after all, is 


knowledge. There is really nothing | 
which any one can afford not to know. | 


It is a coming short of the human ideal 
to be ignorant in any respect. To love 
knowledge is to desire perfection ; to de- 
spise it, is equivalent to being content 
with a bestial life. In all times the wise 
have won respect, as being the abler and 
better among humankind; and even when 
they were passed by and unhonored when 
living, they have been praised, revered, 
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| and obeyed in subsequent time. They 
are the luminaries that have from age to 
age preserved light to the world, and 
thereby rendered it capable of reno- 
vation. 

It has always been the aim of every 
right-thinking person to extend the cir- 
cuit of his mental vision, and to exalt as 
well as intensify his perception. The 
field of the sciences has been explored 
and mastered with profit as well as pleas- 
ure. It is a labor of achievement worthy 
of human endeavor. The mind is ex- 
panded in its scope and faculty, and the 
power to accomplish results is vastly en- 
hanced. The inventor of a mechanical 
implement, whether it be a stone hatchet 
or a telephone—and the discoverer of a 
new star or a new mineral, is a benefac- 
tor. He has given us more room to 
think in, and with it, the opportunity. 

Our earlier lesson of Origins instructed 
us that man was produced from the spore- 
dust of the earth—protoplasm, perhaps — 
and chemistry ratified the declaration. 
We have since been told that our corpo- 
real substance was compacted from the 
same material as the stars, and animated 
by forces akin and identical with those 
which operate all-potent in the farthest- 
off world. But what matters it if the pos- 
tulate of the scientists is true, that we 
took our origin from molecules not un- 
like to those of the jelly-fish and fungus ! 
We are not bound to such conditions, 
but have a universe to occupy. The Del- 
phic maxim—Gunéthi séauton (know your- 
self) is our commission of conquest. The 
knowledge of the ego is to know the a//; 
and that which is known is possessed. 

Charters and franchises are limited. 
The right of man to liberty, which we are 
told by high authority that no man can 
divest himself of, the ignorant can not 
enjoy or exercise. They are free whom 
| the truth makes free. The very word 
| Zéberty implies a boon from the Jo0k.* 


| The liberal are the learned, the intelli- 


* Liber, a book of writing —/7der, free, whence /ider- 
tas, freedom. 
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gent, who therefore are free. Codes and 
constitutions, whatever their provisions, 
can declare and establish no more; so 
necessary is it to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge. But we must begin with our own 
interior selves. The germ is in us; it 
may not be transplanted from without. 
Not letters, but life, chiefly educates him 
who becomes truly learned. We can not 
create that which is not inborn; we may 
only evolveand enrich the natural endow- 
ment. 

Pause right here, whoever cares for 
aught rather than for the highest. To 
such we are only visionary. They have 
neither time nor ears for us. Where de- 
lusion is the breath of one’s life, to know 
is to die. As for Wisdom— 


“ To some she is the goddess great ; 
To some the milch-cow of the field— 
Their cares but to calculate 
What butter she will yield.” * 


In these days that which has been char- 
acterized as Modern Science, is audacious 
to repudiate whatever it does not canon- 
ize as “exact.” Unable to cast its meas- 
uring-line over the Infinite, it appears to 
be diligent in the endeavor to eliminate 
Him out of its methods. The personality 
of Deity, as implying an active principle 
in the universe, is now sometimes de- 
nied. Whatever we do, think, or wish, 
must be with no conception of Him in the 
mind. An actual communion with Him 
is nowhere within this modern scientific 
cognition or recognition. 

A leading medical journalt several 
years since contained an editorial article 
upon this subject, which significantly ex- 
presses the view taken by physicians who 
alone may be esteemed to be learned and 
regular. “ Numa, Zoroaster, Mohammed, 
Swedenborg,” it remarks, “claimed com- 
munion with higher spirits; they were 
what the Greeks called entheast —‘ im- 
mersed in God’—a striking word which 
Byron introduced into our tongue.” W. 
B. Carpenter describes the condition as 
an automatic action of the brain. The in- 


* Schiller. 
+ The Medica! and Surgical Reporter, 1875. 
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spired ideas, he says, arise in the mind 
suddenly, spontaneously, but very vividly, 
at some time when thinking of some other 
topic. Francis Galton defines genzus to 
be “the automatic activity of the mind 
as distinguished from the effort of the 
will—the ideas coming by inspiration.” 
This action, the editor remarks, is largely 
favored bya condition approaching men- 
tal disorder—at least by one remote 
from the ordinary working-day habits of 
thought. 

This is about the attitude which mod- 
ern “exact science” has attained in its 
understanding of man when zusfzred, or 
in the state regarded as communion with 
the Deity. We fail to find any better ex- 
planation in its definitions. Whoever 
would know the truth of the matter must 
“go up higher.” Jt is hardly acceptable 
reasoning that inspired ideas coming in 
the mind spontaneously, indicate a con- 
dition approaching mental disorder, be- 
cause they seem to be remote from ordi- 
nary habits of thought. In every-day 
life many faculties are atrophied, because 
of not having been duly exercised. On 
the other hand, any habitual employment 
becomes more or less automatic, and even 
involuntary. Wheat we habitually do, and 
often the thing which we purpose to do, 
fixes itself upon us, insomuch that we 
perform it almost unconsciously. We 
awake from sleep at the hour assigned ; 
we become suddenly conscious of a fact 
or idea from specific association; and do 
things that we are not aware of or think- 
ing about. The man who has the habit 
of speaking the truth may do so auto- 
matically. Honest and upright dealing 
may be practiced in the same way. Good- 
ness becomes a part of the being, and is 
fixed in the ganglia and fibers of the 
brain. Faith, too, grounds itself in the 
constitution, and love in the corpuscles 
of the flowing blood. All this is normal. 
It is legitimate to carry the conclusions 
farther, and to consider whether enthe- 
asm, even though supposedly automatic, 
is not, nevertheless, a whclesome condi- 
tion of the human mind, and the true 
means of receiving actual knowledge. 


a 
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How, is the next inquiry, how may we 
know God, or define Him? A king of 
Sicily once asked the poet Simonides to 
give him such a definition. He craved 
a day to consider; then two, four, and 
eight. The impatient king finally asked 
why he required so much time. He an- 
swered that the more he considered the 
question, the more difficult he had found 
the solution. The finite human under- 
standing is not equal to the endeavor to 
comprehend the Infinite. 

In a world of unreasoning disbelief God 
is regarded as athing. Even now, in sev- 
eral schools of opinion, it is common to 
affirm that He is not a person. This 
seems to be equivalent to declaring Him 
an illusion of the fancy, a nonenity, and 
not in any sense whatever a thinking, in- 
telligent Being, but simply a vagary or 
whimsy of the imagination. It is doubt- 
less a notion evolved by the rebound from 
that unreasoning faith which requires a 
thing to be worshiped as God. Some- 
where between these extremes is the 
golden wedge of truth. It is the voca- 
tion of the true student to find it. But 
let modesty go hand in hand with faith. 
A person was once discoursing volubly 
with a Spartan concerning the felicities 
of the future life. “ Why,” demanded the 
latter, “why do you not die in order to 
enjoy it?” It was a pert, if not a perti- 
nent question, and certainly conveyed a 
taunt that might profitably be accepted 
as a wholesome reproof. We may not, 
often we can not, speak profoundly to 
those who are irreverent or who disbe- 
lieve. One may profane the truth by 
speaking it. In uttering to another some- 
thing which is real to ourselves, we veil 
it ina mantle of illusion which may trans- 
form its nature, in his cemprehension, to 
something incongruous. The impure ear 
will tarnish the purest speech. It is well 
to believe in God, but ill to say much 
about Him. 

We may not reject utterly the methods 
which they employ who stubbornly, and 
perhaps obtrusively, demand the reasons 
on which faith is based. We can hope 
to be truly spiritual only by being wholly 
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rational. The true man supersedes no 
methods because he transcends them. 
His concepts are characterized by their 
wisdom. Although in his case it may 
not be the product of the schools, it is 
capable of deriving lustre from their light. 
The plurality of faculties of the human 
mind exist for a purpose. They are to 
be trained and employed, but none of 
them may be eradicated. 

Simple men long ago inferred that fire 
and air or spirit, in some arcane manner, 
constituted the entity of man. Thay had 
noticed that the dying departed with the 
breath, and that the warmth peculiar to 
the living body also disappeared. This 
led to the adoration of the flame as the 
symbol, and to the contemplation of the 
spirit as the source of life. Analogy 
pointed out the fact that as living beings 
derived existence from parents, man was 
descended from the First Father. 

We are all of us conscious that the in- 
dividual, as we see him with our eyes 
and perceive with our other physical 
senses, is not the actual Jersonality. If 
he should fall dead in our presence, there 
would still be a body to look upon, as 
distinctly as before. But the something 
has gone forth which had imparted sen- 
sibility to the nerves and impulse to the 
muscles. It was the person, the real 
man, that went. The HE or SHE gives 
place to the z#. The person had seemed 
to accompany his body, but has departed, 
leaving it behind. We witness the phe- 
nomena, but ask to learn the moumena. 
Here exterior, positive, “ exact” science 
fails us. Its probe can detect no real 
personality, nor its microscope disclose 
any source or entity of being. The higher 
faculties must afford the solution of the 
problem on which everything depends. 

The witty, but somewhat irreverent, 
Robert Ingersoll prefixed one of his lect- 
ures with the travesty of Pope’s immor- 
tal verse: “ An honest God is the noblest 
work of man.” Many are astonished, 
perhaps shocked, at the audacious ex- 
pression. Nevertheless, it has a purport 
which we will do well to contemplate. If 
we have an actual spiritual entity exceed- 
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ing the constituents of the corporeal 
frame, it exists from a vital principle ex- 
tending from the Divine Source. A gen- 
uine, earnest faith is essential to our fe- 
licity. Do we regard Him as having 
“formed man in His own image” and 
after His likeness? Are we sure that our 
ideal of Him is not some extraneous. per- 
sonification, the product of our own char- 
acter and disposition—created in our im- 
age? Have we caught a view of our own 
reflection in the mirror of infinity and 
set that up as God? 

Certainly we have no medium for the 
divine ray except in our own minds. If 
it is refracted, or even hideously distort- 
ed, this must be because that medium is 
clouded and pervaded with evil thoughts, 
motives, and propensities. The image 
which will then be formed may be the 
individual's highest ideal of God. But it 
will look to enlightened eyes more like 
an adversary of the good. Fear alone 
could persuade us to offer it worship. 
To speak the truth unqualifiedly, we all 
hate those reflected images that are so 
often obtruded as the highest concept of 
the Divine Being. Many of us would say 
as much if we only had the courage. 

Let us bear in mind, then, that what 
we consider to be God is only the index 
to what we conceive of Him. We need 
not hesitate, because His actual Being 
transcends the power of the mind to 
comprehend Him. The ability to form 
an idea, implies that it is possible to 
realize it. The idea is itself the actual 
entity; the. prophecy of its accomplish- 
ment in the world of phenomena. Such 
conceptions as the being of God, spiritual 
existence, eternity, the interior union of 
God with man, the eventual triumph of 
the Right, could never be found :in the 
mind as dreams, if they had not somehow 
been there infixed from that region of 
Causes where real Being has its abode. 
We must, however, go up higher than 
external science reaches into the demand 
of Faith. 

The ether which contains the Light is 
more tenuous and spirit-like than the air 
that transmits sound; but it is none the 





less real because of the greater difficulty 
to explore the secret of its existence. All 
that we suppose to be known concerning 
it is actually a matter of faith, rather than 
the “exact knowledge” of the scientist. 
The next lessons pertain to the higher 
mathematics; how, from what we know 
of ourselves, to find out God. We must 
see, if at all, with a sight not possessed 
by us in common with the animals ; pierc- 
ing beyond that which affears clear to 
that which Is. 

Our searching awakens in us the per- 
ception of the Divine One. Our wants 
indicate to us His character. We need 
wisdom that transcends our highest learn- 
ing, a providence that considers all 
things, a power supreme above our facul- 
ty to adopt means to ends, a love ineffa- 
bly pure to inspire all things for the com- 
pletest good of all. Knowing that what- 
ever we see is transitory, we are cogni- 
zant that we must have other than mor- 
tal vision to behold the Permanent. It is 
enough that we acknowledge Him as the 
fact of which we are the image ; and that 
we devote our attention accordingly to 
the clarifying of the medium which re- 
ceives His effluence. Let the scope and 
purpose of our life be devoted to becom- 
ing what we recogmize to be the inherent 
character of the God that we need. In 
due time the likeness will be indeed the 
similitude, and not a “ counterfeit present- 
ment.” We shall embody in our disposi- 
tion and character the very ideal which 
the witty unbeliever so strangely pict- 
ured. This is the meaning of the prob- 
lem. A pure man will display the like 
image of his God. 

Entheasm, therefore, is the participa- 
tion of the Divine nature together with 
prophetic illumination and inspiration. 
The modern physician, scientist, and psy- 
chologist, it has been noted, define the 
condition as “approaching mental dis- 
order,” and “remote from the ordinary 
working-day habits of thought.” It is 
doubtful whether they can, from their 
standing-point, see the matter any more 
clearly. By their logic, God the Creator 
is only a myth, or, at most, the cause of 
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disorder in the minds of men. We can 
not wisely seek for truth at such oracles. 
The earlier teachers taught and builded 
better. 

The conviction has been universal that 
men did communicate with the Deity 
and receive inspiration from Him. The 
Hebrew polity had its seers and prophets, 
schooled by Kenites and Nazarim. There 
were similar castes of wise men in the 
various countries of Arabia, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Syria, and Inner Asia. The 
Greeks, whose arts and poetry are even 
now praised and imitated, had also their 
sages, seers, and hierophants. The Ro- 
mans, likewise, however bestial, cruel, 
and arrogant, -nevertheless endeavored, 
by means of pontiffs, augurs, and haru- 
spices, as well as by adopting the worship 
and divinities of other nations, to learn 
whatever they could from the supernal 
world. All seem to have believed that 
the living on earth was really death, and 
that dying from the earth was a passing 
from this death to that of actual life. A 
gill of poison did not extinguish Socrates. 
The phenomena of the every-day world 
were regarded as the illusive cheat of the 
physical senses; but beyond it they con- 
templated the existence of a region zthe- 
real,and not aérial, with no limits of time 
or space, where all was real and perma- 
nent. Thitherward they aspired in the 
hope that haply they might unite the po- 
tencies of that world with the scenes of 
the temporal universe. Was it a boot- 
less aspiration, a beating of the air, a 
vagary of untutored frenzy ? 

Among the individuals notably regard- 
ed as entheasts, were Socrates, also styled 
theomantis, or God-inspired; Ammonius 
Sakkas, the God-taught ; and Baruch or 
Benedictus Spinosa, the God-intoxicated. 
Plato, Gautama-Siddart’a, Apollonius and 
Iamblichus, were also named DIVINE. 
“They were called gods to whom the 
word of God came.” It was the univer- 
sal belief that men might receive supe- 
rior illumination, and that a higher and 
more interior faculty was thereby de- 
veloped. 

It should not embarrass us that pecul- 





iar disorders of the body are sometimes 
attended by extraordinary spiritual phe- 
nomena; nor that great and unusual 
commotions of the mind may occasion 
them. No more is proved by this than 
by the fact, equally well established, that 
shocks and excitement often restore para- 
lyzed limbs and functions. As for fasting 
and prolonged intense mental action, 
they are methods in every studious en- 
deavor to develop a more perfect percep- 
tion. They are legitimate aids to enable 
the mind to get beyond the impediments 
to clear thinking and intuition, into a 
higher spiritual domain. ‘There is no 
morbidness or abnormality in this, but a 
closer approaching to the Source of real 
knowledge. Science owes more to such 
methods than scientists are aware or will- 
ing to acknowledge. It is not fair to cite 
them as arguments against spirituality. 
The entheastic condition indicates a 
life that is lived beyond and above the 
physical senses. It is a state of illumina- 


tion rather than a receiving of messages 


from the Divinity. Indeed, it is safe to 
affirm that there are no new revelations. 
The same word that ordained Light to 
exist never ceases to so ordain; the same 
spirit or mighty wind that moved and 
operated upon the waters at the genes?s, 
is potent and active to-day. The world 
may vary in form and aspect, but that 
which gives it life is always the same. 
Whoever will ascend above the changing 
scenes, will know and mirror in himself 
the Unchanging. This is what is meant 
by being involved and included in the 
divine aura and light. 

The old Mystics used to teach that we 
must be passive and not active. This by 
no means implied physical or moral in- 
ertia, but simply receptiveness. Just as 
a mirror receives and infixes an image, 
so every divine radiation and inflowing 
should be retained and embeinged. The 
light is not given or received for the sake 
of having the borrowed splendor to shine 
with, but that it may be assimilated and 
incorporated into the life. The word is 
not mere speech, but the reason taking 
that form. The true speaking of a man 
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is itself the man. Every revelation of | 


God is God himself coming to man. Ev- 


participation of the divine nature, spirit, 
and power. It is the end for which man- 


ery such one expressing God in_his life | kind have existed on the earth, the cul- 


and act is the word of God made flesh. 


-- 


| mination of the divine purpose. 
Thus we perceive that entheasm is the 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER I.—Continued. 
ARCH OF THE CRANIUM IN BIRDS. 


To cranial arch of birds (Fig. 16) 
presents the form of an oval, whose 
greater extremity lies behind. The ex- 
ternal surface is smooth, convex, and pre- 
sents bulges or protuberances, corre- 


Fig. 16.—Skvuti-Cap or a Birp. 


sponding to the most developed parts of 
the brain. One of its more pronounced 
protuberanc: corresponds to the cere- 
bellum, and this presents on each side 
two light depressions. The whole ex- 


Fig. 17.—Cranium oF Wuite Ow , 


ternal surface of the cranial arch is cov- 
ered with a thin periosteum, and that by 
the skin. Sometimes muscles or bony pro- 
cesses are found upon this surface, as, for 





instance, in the white owl (Fig. 17). The 
internal face of the cranial arch is smooth 
and presents three depressions (Figs. 18, 
19, 20). The first two, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, (Fig. 21) lodge the cerebral lobes, 
the other placed behind (C) and upon 
the middle line receives the cerebellum, 
and ordinarily a thin crest or raphé sep- 
arates the two fossz containing the lobes 
of the cerebellum, and terminates behind 
in the form of a V in relief upon the sides 
of the cerebella fosse (Fig. 21, etc.) 
Upon the sides of this are seen -cellules 
which form part of the cavities of the 


ear in certain species. (Same Fig., N, N, N). 


ee 


a 


Fig. 18.—Sxuti-Car or Waite Ow. 


The brain in all species of birds, with- 
out exception, has no convolutions. One 
notices sometimes shallow furrows de- 
signed to lodge certain vessels (Fig. 16). 
All this surface is in contact with the 
dura-mater as in man and quadrupeds. 
Two bony plates associate in forming the 
arch of the bird cranium, and there exists 
sometimes between them a separation, 
more or less considerable, filled with di- 
ploic matter. We have an example of 
this in the skull of the owl. In this the 
tissue is cellular, but it is not the same in 
some species belonging to the family of 
the Gallinaciz, as the chicken and turkey 
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(Fig. 22) in which it possesses much densi- 
ty. “ [toften happened,” says Dr. Vimont, 
“that on opening the skulls of very old 
Brahma-cocks, or very old hens, that I | 


Fig. 19.—Sku.u-Capr or HEN. 


was astonished by the thickness of the 
bone. The skull, although voluminous 
to all appearances, disclosed an encephalic 
cavity of very small dimensions. In the 
whole family of birds known under the 


Fig. 20.—Skutt-Car or Duck. 


name of the small-billed, such as the tit- 
mouse, gold-finch, sparrow, the two plates 
of the cranium are so closely associated 
that they appear to form but one.” 


THE BASE OF THE CRANIUM IN MAN. 


The base of the human cranium, which 
we take up first, for the purpose of com- 


Fig. 21.—Skutt-Car or Buzzarp. 


parison on account of its larger develop- 
ment, presents three distinct regions : 
Ist, The anterior, A, A, A, A, (Fig. 5 and 
Fig. 23), upon which are seen the numbers 


| direction. 
| into two parts by an osseous crest M, be- 











indicating the different parts of this sec- 
tion of thecranium. 2d, The middle C, E, ° 
D, (Fig. 23). 3d, The posterior, k, F, G, H. 
Taken all together, the base of the crani- 
um presents a plane inclined from front to 
rear, its breadth increasing in the same 
The anterior fossa is divided 


longing to the bone known by the name 
ethmoid; this apophysis has been very 
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| generally designated by the term crésta 
| galiz in almost all the ancient and modern 


anatomical books. Upon its sides or 
lateral parts are seen several holes or 
small, irregular apertures, through which 
the olfactory nerves pass. The remain- 
der of the anterior fossa on the right and 
left, is covered by the inferior part of the 
cerebral lobes, and forms the oréztar 
shelf. One sees that in this region the 


* 
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convolutions are well expressed upon the 
‘cranium: a result attributable to the 
thinness of the membrane which en- 
velopes the brain at this point. 

Three bones, which we shall describe 
later, contribute to the formation of the 
anterior fossa of the base of the cranium : 
the ethmoid, the frontal, and the sphe- 
noid. The middle fossa, C, D, E, is nar- 
rowest at its middle part, v, where there 
is a depression, 0, O, O, 0, containing a 
small body commonly designated under 
the name pituitary gland. The sides of 
the middle fossa are well-developed and 





Fig. 23.—Ovurtiine or Base or Skutt (MAN). 


they lodge the middle lobes and the an- 
terior parts of the posterior lobes. 

Two bones enter into the formation of 
the middle fossa: the sphenoid,- which 
forms the larger part, and the temporals.~ 
The posterior fossa, F, G, H, K, is more 
extended than thetwo others. It is almost 
entirely formed by the occipital bone, and 
its basilar apophysis; although a small 
portion of the sphenoid and the temporals 
contribute to it. The posterior fossa cor- 
responds in its lateral parts, F, F, to the 
lobes of the cerebellum, and in its mid- 
dle part, K, K, to the expansion of the 












spinal marrow. In the midst of this 
fossa and behind is seen a large oval 
opening, P, through which passes the 
spinal column. At the antero-lateral mar- 
gins, two large depressions, H, H, contain 
the lateral sinuses. On examining with 
care the base of the cranium, we perceive 
several apertures, which have not been 
noticed. They will be considered in the 
course of our description of the bones to 
which they belong. 


BASE OF THE SKULL IN QUADRUPEDS. 


The base of the quadruped’s cranium 
presents varieties of form which the 
phrenologist should not ignore. Let 
us examine with care the most im- 
portant. Fig. 24 represents the base 
of the skull of the Sajou. Fig. 25 
represents the same drawn openly, 
and supplied with numbers and let- 
ters in a similar manner as in the 
diagram of the base of the human 
skull. Examined superficially, this 
part of the base of the brain would 
appear to resemble greatly that of 
man. It offers, however, to the 
scrutinizing eye very remarkable dif- 
ferences, as we shall perceive. In 
the ape, the ethmoidal crest, M, is 
scarcely se@n. The orbitar plate, 
A, A, A, A, forms two protuberances, 
much expanded in the anterior, and 
does not show, as in man, an almost 
horizontal plane. One finds, how- 
ever, depressions there in keeping 
with the cerebral convolutions. This 
region presents, as one will see, a 
great contraction of its lateral and 
anterior parts. At the middle and be- 
hind the anterior fossz two openings are 
seen very close to one another; these 
afford a passage as in man for the optic 
nerves. The middle fossa is well pro- 
nounced; it presents at the center as in 
the human species, a cavity, 0, 0, where 
the pituitary body lies. 

The posterior fossa, F, G, has, as in man, 
considerable extent, and is likewise in 
keeping with the inferior surface of the 
cerebellum. This fossa is ordinarily more 
extended in the male than in the female. 
We shall find in other quadrupeds still 
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more remarkable differences between the 
bases of their skulls when compared with 
that of man. We can not at present 


ze 


Fig. 24.—Base or Skutt or Sayou Ape. 


pass them all in review, but must con- 
tent ourselves with describing those with 
which it is important to be acquainted. 
We shall find in the outset, as in man, 
three principal fossa, at least in the car- 
nivora, but we shall see that there exist 
in fact but two well marked in the ro- 
dent and the herbivorous. Let us ex- 
amine first the base of the cranium of 
carnivorous animals. We notice that in 
the cat (Fig. 26) there exists at the mid- 
dle part of the anterior of the middle 
fossz, an ethmoidal crest, and on each 
side several perforations, I, I, I, I, which 
permit the olfactory nerves to pass. 
These nerves are especially apparent in 
the base of the cranium of the marten 
(Fig. 27). The orbitar plate in these two 
animals shows a striking contrast in 
form and extent, if one compare it 
with that of a man and the ape; as in 
them it is marked with depressions indi- 
cating the form of the convolutions in the 
cat. The orbitar plate here is constructed 
upon a plan more inclined than in the 
ape. Its most exterior part is more ele- 
vated than the external in the marten; 





the plane of the orbitar plate rises from 
behind forward, and approaches the per- 
pendicular. It is extremely inclined to- 
ward its anterior extremity, where 
it terminates in a point and presents 
only the impression of a small con- 
volution. In the cat, one sees that 
the same region presents more 
breadth behind the ethmoidal open- 
ings; the two optic passages, V, V, 
are seen directed from without in- 
wardly, and in the marten from the 
rear forward. The middle fossa, 5, 
6, 7, shows generally little depth, 
while quite wide, its central portion 
presents a depression in which lies 
the pituitary body. The posterior 
fossa, H, H, presents some differences 
which are very remarkable as com- 
pared with that of the base of the 
skull in man and of the ape. The 
basilar channel, M, M, forms the 
largest part of it ; the occipital open- 
ing which, as we have seen, takes in 
the ape, and especially in man, a ver- 
tical direction, is found here to 
have a horizontal course, P. Instead 
of finding, as in man and in the ape, this 


Fig. 25.—SkeTcu oF SkuLt-Base or Sajou-APe. 


opening at the center of the posterior 
fossa, it is placed here at the farthest 
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extremity. There is a striking difference | area in the first than in the second, 
between the posterior fossz in these ani- | consequently more cerebellum. Dr. Gall 
mals and the same region in man and the | made a comparison in this respect be- 


quadrumana. 


Fig. 26.—Sxeteu or Base or Cat’s SKULL. 


It is more difficult to establish in 
gnawing animals a line of separation be- 
tween the fossz of the base of the skull. 
We have indicated by the figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, and the letter c (Fig. 28), the parts 
which correspond to it. The most in- 
terior part of the anterior fossa termi- 
nates in a point; at the middle and for- 
ward are seen the ethmoidal openings, I, 
I, very marked. In the large ruminants 
and herbivora the ethmoidal openings 


are very pronounced, and separated by a. 


strong ethmoidal crest. This is seen in 
the cow, the horse, the ass, the sheep. 
Behind the olfactory openings in these 
animals are the two large depressions 
in which bulbous olfactory nerves are 
lodged, which are much expanded. 
There exists between the base of the 
skull of rodents and that of flesh-eaters, 
a remarkable difference which we shall 
indicate; if we compare, for example, 
two skulls of equal volume, one of a 
flesh-eater (Fig. 26, cat), the other of a 
rodent (Fig. 28, hare), we find that from 
the point where the cerebellum begins, to 
that where it terminates, there is more 


tween the heads of rodents and carniv- 
ora, having reference to the 
history of carnivorous in- 
stinct. If one draw a perpen- 
dicular line from the external 
auditory opening, he says, 
there is found behind it in 
the herbivora only a small por- 
tion of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum, while in the feridz 
such a line divides the cere- 
brum into two equal parts. 
This observation is quite in- 
exact : first, because the per- 
pendicular line falls, in the 
rodent, between the hemi- 
spheres and the cerebellum ; 
and the same line instead of 
dividing the cerebrum of the 
flesh-eaters into equal parts, 
divides it very unequally, the 
larger part being in front. 
This mistake must have been due to a su- 
perficial examination of the skull; the 


Fig. 27.—Base or Marren’s Skvtu, 


line being drawn on the exterior, it is 
impossible to see with what point of the 
skull internally it corresponds. A trans- 
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verse line drawn upon the base of the 
cat’s skull in front of the auditory open- 
ing (Fig. 26), and a similar line drawn 


Fig. 28.—Base or Sku. oF Hare. 


upon that of the hare (see Fig. 29), will 
not divide the first into two parts of equal 
extent ; while, as we may observe in the 


Fig. 2o.—Sketcu or PRECEDING. 


rodent (Fig. 29), the line passes almost 





bellum and that of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. 

In the structure of the base of the 
brain of rodents those depressions are 
not seen which we perceive in the flesh- 
eaters; at least, they do not present the 
same character, from the fact that the 
brains of all animals of that class are 
completely smooth or lacking in convo- 
lutions. The occipital opening, as in 
other quadrupeds, has a horizontal po- 
sition (Fig. 29, P). 


BASE OF THE SKULL OF BIRDS. 


It has been easy to perceive from the pre- 
ceding descriptions, that some great differ- 
ences exist between the base of the skull 


—_ 


Fig. 30.—Base or Skutt or Hoopep Crow. 


of man and that of apes, and between the 
ape and other quadrupeds. We will find 
these differences still more conspicuously 
marked in birds. Several anatomists, 
and we cite one of the most celebrated, 
M. Cuvier, find only two principal fossz in 
the base of the cranium of birds. We 
think, however, that it presents three, 
which are very distinct. Fig. 30 represents 
the base of the skull of the hooded crow. 
We take it by preference as a matter of 
comparison, because in this bird all the re- 
gions are well developed. Fig. 31 repre- 


exactly between the region of the cere- | sents the same in outline. The two large 
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surfaces marked A, A, A, A, A, form the 
principal of them, which we will call the 
superior. We may divide it into three 
regions: First, anteriorly, (1), corre- 
sponding with the anterior part of the 


Fig. 31.—Ovutume Base or Hoopep Crow. 


hemispheres. Second, (2), the middle part 
in contact with the middle and posterior 
parts of the same hemispheres. Third, 
(3), the posterior region which receives 
their posterior and. inferior extremities. 
The remarkable differences which the 
base of the skull of the duck, hen, buz- 
zard, owl, and other species present in 
respect to the region which we have 
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just considered, are evident upon ex- 
amination. At the middle of the base 
of the skull, one remarks a light de- 
pression (N) where lies the pituitary 
body; farther up two depressions (C, C), 
which are filled by the quadrigeminal 
turbercles; the posterior fossa, D, pre- 
sents really but one central part. This 
corresponds to the cerebrum, and to the 
beginning of the spinal marrow. Its ex- 
tent and depth are always in keeping 





Fig. 32.—Skutt or Hoopep Crow. 


with the development of those parts of the 
cerebro-spinal system. On each side of 
the cerebellar fossa we notice a part 
of the cellules belonging to the organs 
of the ear, inclosed between the two 
bony layers of the cranium. Fig. 32 
represents the $kull of the hooded crow, 
from which the external table has been 
partly removed in order to expose the 
semicircular channels which are highly 
developed in this species. 
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SAYINGS, AND WHO FIRST SAID THEM. 


No. 


Bhs origin of the common saying, 
“Consistency, thou art a jewel,” has 
been a disputed question among schol- 
ars; it has been traced, however, to a 
ballad published in 1774, entitled “ Jolly 
Robyn Roughhead,” in which the poet 
indulges in a lamentation over the de- 
plorable extravagance of mankind in gen- 
eral, and women in particular, causing 
Robyn to address his wife in these words: 
“ Tush! tush, my lassie! such thoughts resign, 
Comparisons are cruell, 


Fine pictures suit to frames as fine, 
Consistency’s a jewell!”’ 


II. 


A noted French wit of the sixteenth 
century, Francis Rabelais, gave us the 
following witty couplet : 


“* The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he ;” 


and, also, the expression: “ Robbing 
Peter, he paid Paul.” 

Decorous mammas sometimes quote 
to their hoydenish daughters the old 
| saw, “ Whistling girls and crowing hens 
always come to some bad end,” hardly 
thinking they are using one of John Chi- 
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naman’s proverbs; such is the fact, how- 
ever, and it is an injunction of the Chi- 
nese priesthood to kill every unfortunate 
biddy that ventures to crow. 

To “scrape acquaintance,” is a quaint 
phrase which originated with Hadrian, 
who, being at the public bath one day, 
observed a veteran scraping his body with 
a tile; he at once ordered that the old 
soldier should be supplied with more 
suitable cleansing materials, and also with 
money. When the Emperor again visited 
the bath, there were a score of old sol- 
diers in the water rubbing away for dear 
life with their several tiles. Hadrian un- 
derstood the sight at once, and dashed 
their great expectations to the ground, 
by exclaiming: “ Ha! ha! you had bet- 
ter scrape one another, my good fellows! 
You certainly shall not scrape acquaint- 
ance with me.” 

“Oh, rare Ben Jonson!” is a phrase 
familiar even to those who are unac- 
quainted with the beauties of the works 
of this celebrated author; these words 
were cut upon his tombstone in West- 
minster Abbey by a mason, for eighteen 
pence, at the request of a looker-on, while 
the grave was being covered. 

We are gratified to learn from both 
Johnson and Herbert, that “ Hell is paved 
with good intentions,” and Beaumont and 
Fletcher assure us that, “ What’s one 
man’s poison, signor, is another’s meat 
or drink.” 

“ Though this may be play to you, ’tis 
death to us,” writes Roger |’Estrange in 
1704. Milton introduces to our notice 
“the light fantastic toe” in his “L’Al- 
legro.” 

“ Out of mind as soon as out of sight,” 
is quoted from Lord Brooke ; and “ Ne- 
cessity the mother of invention ” origi- 
nated with George Farquhar. 

When King Charles was in Parliament 
attending the discussion of Lord Ross’ 
divorce bill, he declared it to be as “good 
as a play,” and the saying has outlived 
him. 

“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” is 
found in the Koran. “ Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners,” is quoted 





by St. Paul in his writings, and is found 
in a fragment by Menander, an ancient 
Greek poet. 

Those people who bore their unfortu- 
nate friends with long stories, and receive 
in return the compliment of “ going all 
around Robin Hood's barn,” may better 
appreciate its meaning, if they understand 
that that hero’s said “barn” was erected 
by Nature in the farm of that grand forest 
in which Robin Hood and his chosen 
band saw fit to roam. We often read of 
a defeated political candidate as being 
“sent up Salt River.” Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
in one of his works, explains the origin 
of this saying, in this way: “ Salt River 
was at one time noted for its pugilists 
among the salt miners, consequently the 
boatmen on the Mississippi would threat- 
en any of their offending comrades with 
being sent up Salt River, to the far-from- 
tender mercies of those who made it 
famous. 

Every one knows the “ Hub” is Bos- 
ton; but, perhaps, every one may not 
know that the bright New England me- 
tropolis received that name from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his “Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table,” where is found 
this line: “ Boston State-house is the 
hub of the solar universe.” 

From that American of Americans, 
Benjamin Franklin, came many wise, 
quaint sayings, familiar as household 
words, and among the many, we will 
mention but these: 

“ Many a little make a mickle;” “ Three 
removes are as bad asa.fire;” “One to-day 
is worth two to-morrows;” and “ Early 
to bed and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


ALMA L. ROCK WOOD. 





ScutpTors of Life are we, as we stand with our 
lives uncarved before us, 

Waiting the hour, when at God’s command, our 
life-dream passes o’er us. 

Let us carve it, then, on the yielding stone. with 
many a sharp incision— 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own—our lives 
that angel vision. : 

—EMERSON. 
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FAMILIAR FACES. 


I know the words are beautiful, 
That those well-chosen rhymes 

Fall smoothly, clear, and musical 
As softly calling caimes. 


But seldom now I heed the flow 
Of rhymes so often told, 

Although the thoughts that lie below 
Seem sweeter than of old. 





’Tis much the same, O friend, with you : 
I often hardly see 

How darkly fringed and deeply blue 
The eyes you turn on me. 


Yes, words and faces that we know 
Will pall at times, I fear : 
*Tis thoughts and souls that do but grow 


More intimately dear. 
ETHEL TANE. 





WILLIAM MANNING LOWE. 
OL. LOWE has an organization of an | 


impressive type. His head is large, 
being about twenty-three and a half 
inches, with fine quality, well filled out 
in the base and indicating great consti- 
tutional vigor. He is a close observer, 
possessing an excellent memory ; few men 
correlate facts and ideas into the higher 
forms of scientific propositions and prac- 
tical deductions with such ability and 
clearness as he. 

He is eminently religious, yet believes 
nothing which does not seem reasonable 
tohim. His religion is of the philosophic 
type, and his philosophy partakes largely 
of the transcendental. Plato, Berkeley, 
Spinoza, Spencer, Mill, and Emerson 
are his favorite authors. He is in litera- 
ture an epicure; delights in good books, 
but is select in his reading, and the au- 
thors he honors by a careful study be- 
come his constant companions. Still he 
delights in the society of thoughtful men 
and women, although his intellectual and 
moral faculties must be gratified as fully 
as his social, or he is not inclined to pur- 
sue the acquaintance. He is a charming 
conversationist, if permitted to select his 
subjects and his associates, but in or- 
dinary society he is very quiet, even ret- 
icent. Humor of a refined and subtile 
order is a characteristic of his conversa- 





tion and his public speeches. But logic- 
al force, rhetorical.polish, and philosoph- 
ical breadth are his chief characteristics 
as a writer and speaker. He has Self-es- 
teem and Firmness, without pronounced 
egotism or obstinacy; he is dignified, 
but not haughty; high-spirited and pro- 
gressive, but not fanatical. He is a nat- 
ural leader, yet he leads men without 
appearing to do so. He simply stands 
for an idea, and men fall intq line to sus- 
tain him, without any flourish of banners 
or blow of trumpets. His brain is well 
sustained by a well-formed, fine-tissued, 
healthy body. He is six feet high, with 
His habits are 
based upon temperance in all things, 


a weight of 175 pounds. 


save that he smokes—a vice which he 
will abandon when personally convinced 
of its injury to his health. 


Col. Lowe is of English stock, being a 
descendant on the father’s side from the 
original founder of the American branch 
of the Lowe family, who came to this 
country with Lord Baltimore, and his 
mother being a scion of the Puritan 
New England family of Mannings, which 
was transplanted from Old England about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The subject of our sketch was born in 
the city of Huntsville, Alabama, January 
16, 1842. His father was a successful 
merchant and honored citizen. He gave 
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his son the best possible opportunity for 
securing a good education by sending 
him first to Green Academy, Huntsville, 
then to Wesleyan University at Florence, 
Alabama, where he was graduated at the 
age of sixteen, in 1858. From there he 
went to Lebanon, Tennessee, and entered 
the Law Department of the Cumberland 
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University, from which he was graduated 
in 1860, with high honors, being chosen 
valedictorian for the class. 

On leaving here, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, with a view to gradu- 
ating from that institution; but the war 
burst upon the country, and the univer- 
sity was broken up, the students return- 








ing to their homes or enlisting in the 
army. 

Young Lowe was opposed to secession 
and though but a youth, delivered some 
eloquent speeches against the proposed 
withdrawal of the South from the Union. 
He was in Washington on the 4th of 
March, 1861, and listened to the calm, 
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but earnest and patriotic inaugural ad- 
dress of President Lincoln, which made 
a strong impression upon him. 

When, however, his State seceded 
from the old Union and joined the 
Southern Confederacy, he acquiesced in 
this action of the majority of his people, 
and at once joined the Southern army, 
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enlisting as a private in the 4th Alabama 
Infantry, in the latter part of April, 
1861. 

He was in the battle of Manassas, 
where his regiment did perhaps the 
hardest fighting at that day. It lost all 
its field and staff officers, and half its 
men. Young Lowe was dangerously 
wounded in the left temple, by a mus- 
ket-ball, which shattered a section of the 
frontal bone and a part of the temporal 
bone. He was entirely unconscious for 
three weeks, and carries a large scar 
now. On his recovery he was appointed 
Chief-of-staff to Governor Starter, of 
Alabama. 

In the autumn of 1862 he became a 
member of Gen. Withers’ staff, with the 
rank of Captain, and subsequently he 
served on the staff of Gen. Alanton. He 
was seriously wounded during an attack 
on Nashville, in 1863. Early in 1864 he 
was commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and put in command of a battalion of 
cavalry in Alanton’s brigade. He took 
part in all the battles with Rosecranz 
during the celebrated raids into Georgia 
and Alabama. He was captured by Gen. 
Stanley’s forces in the latter part of 1864, 
and held a prisoner in various prisons 
until the close of the war, when he was 
released on parol from Fort Delawaré. 

Col. Lowe comes of Democratic stock, 
his father being an elector for Gen. Jack- 
son, and a strong partisan. In 1866 the 
Legislature of Alabama elected him to 
the office of Solicitor of the Fifth Ju- 
dicia] Circuit, of which position he was 
deprived by the Reconstruction laws of 
1868. He was elected a member of the 
State Legislature in 1870, and in 1875 
chosen a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, in which he was a leading 
spirit. He is the author of the clause in 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of 
the State of Alabama, which declares 
that no educational or property 4ualifi- 
cation for suffrage or office shall ever be 
required; he is therefore very popular 
with the poor whites, and colored people 
especially. 

Col. Lowe has been a Greenback man 





ever since the subject attracted his at- 
tention in 1868. He most earnestly ad- 
vocated the nomination of Pendleton 
for President that year. He supported 
Horace Greeley in 1872 with all the ardor 
of his nature, making an active canvass 
in his behalf. 

He preferred Hendricks for President 
in 1876, but supported Tilden under pro- 
test, on account of his position on the 
currency question. In 1878 he refused 
to go into the Democratic Congressional 
Convention, but announced himself an 
Independent candidate on the National 
Greenback platform, and was elected over 
the regular Democratic nominee, Mr. 
Garth. The contest was one of the most 
active ever witnessed in this country. 
Every newspaper in the district, with one 
exception, opposed Col. Lowe, and be- 
sides having to meet his regular oppo- 
nent on the stump, backed as he was by 
the heretofore dominant Democratic 
party, with all its machinery and orators, 
he also had to contend against Governor, 
now Senator, Houston, Senator Morgan, 
Gen. T. P. Walker, and Gen. Wheeler, 
all of whom canvassed the district against 
him, with the determined purpose of 
crushing the young Independent, who 
had dared appeal to the people against 
the old Bourbon party. Nor was this all 
the opposition he had to contend with. 
The bankers and a majority of the clergy 
and members of the bar threw their in- 
fluence against his election. Yet when 
the polls closed, it was found that Col. 
Lowe was elected by a handsome ma- 
jority of near twenty-five hundred. 

Col. Lowe took his seat as a member 
on the opening of the Special Session of 
the Forty-sixth Congress; and he has al- 
ready made a record as an able debater 
and an industrious and talented legis- 
lator. 





“ THERE is a creature,” says Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks, in his Yale lectures on 
preaching, “ who ought to share with the 
clerical cheat the abhorrence of the peo- 
ple. I mean the clerical jester. He lays 
his hands upon all sacred things. He is 
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full of Bible jests, and he talks about the | principles, which, if they mean anything, 
Bible with jests that have come down | mean life and death to the soul, he turns 
from generation to generation. The ! into material for jest.” 





> 


CHARACTER IN THE VOICE. 


WE are very much given to forming ; lous; whereas a firm voice, without 
estimates of persons by the tones | harshness, denotes a person who is ro- 

of their voices, and in the absence of | bust, intelligent, circumspect, and be- 

other and better data, atolerable judgment | nevolent. 

may be so formed. “A man possessing a trembling and 

It is said that Socrates judged the | hesitating voice is timid, weak, vain, and 
quality of a man by the tone of his voice, | sometimes jealous. 
as may be inferred from his well-known | “A voice combining great sound and 
“Speak that I’ may see you.” firmness indicates a man who is strong, 

Dr. Durant has prepared a formula | audacious, rash, obstinate, and self-im- 
which embodies his conclusions on this | portant. . 
subject, viz: “A sharp and rude voice, in singing as 

“We perceive in a stutterer one that | well as in conversation, denotes a coarse 
is easily enraged and as easily pacified, | mind, inferior judgment, and strong ap- 
vain, officious, inconstant, and ordinarily | petites. 
quick. “A hoarse voice, seemingly the effect 

“A person whose utterance is thick and | of a cold, signifies a person more simple 
coarse is malicious, cunning, and disdain- | than wise, credulous and untruthful, vain 
ful. and inconstant. 

“A coarse voice indicates a robust| “A full and sweet voice denotes a man 
physique, a great talker, quick-tempered, | who is peaceful, inclined to timidity, dis- 
though conspicuously discreet. creet, and self-willed. 

“A piercing, fine, or weak voice isindic- | “A voice at first grave and then sharp 
ative of timidity, cunning, and gener- | and piercing denotes the quick temper 
ally of quick wit. of an impetuous, arrogant, and impudent 

“An attractive and clear voice ex- | man. 
presses a man who is prudent, sincere,| “A-soft, sweet voice is found ina person 
and ingenuous, but proud and incredu-! of a peaceable and suitable character.” 





AGREEABLENESS. 


| iy that portion of the brain lying a | ungraciously, and grant them in such a 
little on each side of the upper part | manner as makes the recipient regret 
-of the forehead, phrenologists locate the | having asked them. Of this kind was 
organ of Suavity, or Agreeableness. | the young lady in the rail car, who took 
Upon this, large or deficient, depends, in | a seat offered her by a gentleman old 
a great degree, the natural politeness of | enough to be her father, without re- 
its possessor. Some men are so organized | mark. Perceiving that he stood by her 
that it is only with difficulty they can | side longer than she thought necessary, 
even force an appearance of politeness. | she asked, rudely, what he was waiting 
Without intending it, their manner is re- | for. “ Merely to hear you say thank you,” 
pellant, and if they have a fair share of | he replied, much to her annoyance, and 
‘Combativeness, antagonistic to such an|to the merriment of those sufficiently 
extent as to make their society unsought | near to hear the remarks. 
and disagreeable. They receive favors| Sometimes a person really possesses a 
‘ 
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desire to be polite, the result of the ac- 
tion of other organs, as Benevolence, 
Reverence, etc., but lacks the power of 
expressing it by acts orwords. Such are 
unfortunate, and are constant sufferers in 
consequence. Their questions are often 
put in such manner and word as to give 
unintentional offense, and their replies 
are shot out bluntly, and without the re- 
spect the circumstances demand. We 
know of more than one really kind- 
hearted and affectionate man, who im- 
press a large majority of merely business 
acquaintances with the idea that they are 
ugly, unsocial, disagreeable individuals 
whose company is to be avoided. 

On the dther hand, there are those 
whose brain is so largely developed and 
active in that region, as to make them so 
desirous of appearing polite and agree- 
able, that they often sacrifice truth itself 
in the endeavor. Of this class are those 
who treat you as if they desired to make 
you their dearest and most confidential 
friend; parting with you with an appear- 
ance of great sorrow, only to meet the 
next’ moment another person with the 
same expressions of affectionate regard. 
Their desire to please is so great, that 
their words are not always measured by 
the strict rule of fact, but expand or con- 
tract therefrom as it seems to them will 
best please the listener. Nor can those 
people be called really hypocrites or 
deliberate falsifiers. They act out their 
natures as inheritance and circumstances 
have made them. ; 

But between these two unhappy ex- 
tremes are various graduations tending 
to the happy mean. We occasionally 
meet men (would it were oftener), whose 
every look and action have attractions, 
and whose words, not studied, are as 
agreeable as possible, who can say un- 
pleasant things in such a way as to de- 
prive them of half their bitterness, and 
even decline a request in such a way as 
makes a friend of the applicant. We can 
not all attain this degree of perfection, 
but “character is not writ in marble,” 
and it is left for each of us, by care, atten- 





tion, and cultivation, to make ourselves 
better or worse than nature leaves us. 

There is no place where true politeness 
is worth more —is productive of better 
results, than at home. And by this we 
do not mean the house and family circle 
merely, but everywhere about—on the 
farm, in the garden, among the animals. 
What, be polite to animals, do you ask? 
Most certainly, we say. And leave it for 
your own observation to discover how 
much gentle words, pleasant tones, and 
kind looks can accomplish. The best 
cattle-trainers we know, have learned by 
experience, it is not necessary to scold 
and abuse oxen to render them obedient; 
and a horse soon comes to love a gentle 
master. Try it with your farm hands. A 
request pleasantly preferred is complied 
with quite as readily, and with a better 
spirit, than a mandatory order. “ Please” 
is an entering wedge to a man’s good- 
nature, and often opens the way through 
which the sentence following passes with- 
out friction, where otherwise it would 
chafe and rub. 

Capt. Gardner, an old friend of ours, 
was a student of human nature, and knew 
men, their ways, their weaknesses, and 
their deserving, too. After one of his 
long trips, he called on us. In conversa- 
tion, he said he believed since he saw us 
before, he had done what no other man 
ever did. He had sailed a ship around 
the world without using an oath or strik- 
ing a blow. He believed it was possible 
to be kind and agreeable to his sailors, 
and still maintain their respect and obe- 
dience. He determined to try it, and 
proved by practice what he inferred from 
theory. 

There are many rough places in life’s 
journey. We can not make them too 
few, try how we may; but most of us 
can, by a little self-control and will- 
power, keep back a disagreeable expres- 
sion, and replace it with one not only 
more polite and quite as effective, but 
which is less a stumbling-block in the 
way of our neighbor. 

L, A. ROBERTS. 
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THE PILGRIM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


In life’s sunny spring inviting 
Once I went afar to roam, 

And the dance of youth delighting 
Left I in my father’s home. 

All my heritage forsaking, 
Like a careless child I went, 

None of all my treasure taking 
With my pilgrim-staff content. 


In the darkness ever hiding 
What I seek and what I will. 

High the mountains towered before me, 
Torrents hemmed my eager way, 

But I raised an arch that bore me 
O’er their wreathing, whirling spray, 


Till I reached at last a river, 


Onward to the east it flowed ; 
Trusting to its guiding favor 

Calmly on its breast I rode. 
Ever onward to the ocean 

Do the waves that bear me roll, 
But their dreary, restless surging 

Never nears me to the goal. 


Onward, mystic tones inspired me, 

Mighty hope’s encheering song, 
“Toil thee up thy soaring pathway 

Tt will open wide ere long. 

Thou shalt reach a golden portal, 
Through its archway enter free, 

There shall all earth’s changing mortals 
Changeless and eternal be.”’ 


Ah, no bridge can lead me thither, 
Heaven the earth can never near ; 
Always far and blue forever, 
Never can the there be here. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


Eve departing, morn returning, 
Never, never stood I still ; 








ANCIENT POPULATIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
sat an essay read before the State | land; but the remains of fires, the débris 


Archeological Association of Ohio, | of camps, as well as the running stream 
by Rev. Stephen D. Peet, we make the! and sparkling spring from which they 
following eloquent and instructive ex- drank, all remind us how recently the 
tract: ‘ | living have passed away. 

“It is proper to observe that there are| “As we go through the silent earth- 
traces of a numerous prehistoric popula- | works, and see all the preparations they 
tion scattered over nearly every part of | made, the walls and ditches for defense, 
the broad continent. No one who has|the inclosures they erected for worship, 
not made a point of observing, would|and the monuments or mounds they 
understand how numerous these vestiges | erected for tombs, we are astonished at 
are, or understand their design or pur-| the great variety and the wonderful sig- 
pose ; yet they are here to present their | nificance. 
evidence, to invite our study, and we our- “Tf there are modes of life which we 
selves are at fault if by comparing and do not understand, and structures which 
analyzing and attending totheirtestimony | are still mysterious in their design, yet 
we do not understand the tale. |they are very expressive of the strange 

“Let any one go forth into the fields | unknown life, of the mysterious religion, 
and the meadows, into the hills and val- the wild aboriginal state. It may not 
leys, and search for these records of the compare with our later civilized condi- 
past, and he can not fail to trace out an | tion and modern ideas, for they are only 
alphabet more striking than the hiero-/| expressive of another condition than that 
glyphics of Egypt, or the inscription upon | to which we are accustomed. 
the buried palaces of the East. These | “But the picture of the prehistoric 
works are replete with a varied story ;| condition, can not be excelled. 
everywhere the decaying skeletons and| “Let any one visit one of the renowned 
the silent skulls remind us mournfully | defenses situated so beautifully on the 
of the death that has swept over the | lofty hill-top, and commanding the dis- 
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tant view of stream and valley, of hill 
and forest, and then look about him and 
behold the wonderful adaptation for de- 
fense and protection, and he will appre- 
ciate what were the dangers from the 
secret foe, and how the war-whoop must 
have startled the peaceful inmates. 

“Let him visit again the quiet village 
inclosure, and see the surrounding wall, 
and trace the place of palisades, or tread 
the path to the unfailing stream, and walk 
over the happy hunting-ground and the 
delightful valleys, and he has a picture 
of peace which nothing else can give. 


“Let him then enter the corn-fields or | 


the garden-beds, or surmount the ele- 
vated platform, or enter the ancient 


courts and court-yards of the agricul- | 


tural people, and he again has a view of 
another state of life which he did not 
know. Again, let him enter one of the 
sacred inclosures and look about him 
and see the altars and the temple plat- 
forms, and all the complicated structures, 
wherever the social fires were lit and 
the victims of sacrifice were offered, and 
even if he knows not the worship that 
then prevailed, it is not difficult to imag- 
ine something of the religious customs 
of the people. 

“The grand pageant of the assembled 








multitudes passes before him as they 
gather at their annual feasts or at their 
religious ceremonies, or their great buri- 
als, or for their war expeditions. In im- 
agination he sees in one place the merry- 
making and the dance, he hears the music 
and the laughter; but at another he looks 
upon the smoke and the slaughter and 
the many mysterious rites. Here he be- 
holds the ‘very great burning,’ the solemn 
mourning, the sacred burial; there he 
sees the plumed warriors, armed with their 
stone axes and flint spears and maces, 
either in fleets of canoes, navigating the 
waters, or in long lines traversing the 
forests. Everywhere the scene is sug- 
gestive of a life-that has passed away. 
Whether one stands on the lofty pyra- 
mids of Mexico, which once reeked with 
the gore of human victims taken in bat- 
tle and slaughtered as sacrifice, or among 
the extensive dwellings of the Pueblos 
where such multitudes gathered for de- 
fense or for residence, or among the sa- 
cred inclosures of the Mound Builders, 
where a still stranger people once lived 
and toiled and worshiped—yet each struc- 
ture is suggestive of a life which once 
prevailed, but which has passed away, 
and of the prehistoric condition of this 


| continent.” . 





ABSURDITIES OF ARTISTIC DESIGN, 
—The anachronisms of painters are re- 
markably amusing, and are to be found 
in all ages, even in our own; but never 
nowadays from hands so distinguished 
as those that three or four centuries 
ago indulged in them without stint. 
Down in the Hartford Athenzum there 
is a picture of St. Peter calmly reading 
his own epistles in German, in a Bible 
bound in stout leather, with big brass 
clasps, and, if we remember rightly, a pair 
of big spectacles lying upon the open 
page. Verrio placed periwigged specta- 
tors of “ Christ healing the sick ;” exhib- 
ited Abraham about to shoot Isaac with 
a pistol, and depicted an Ethiopian king 
in the old costume of a surplice, boots 





> 


and spur. Albert Diirer added insult to 
injury when he painted the expulsion 
from Eden, and represented Adam and 
Eve as fleeing before a preposterous angel 
in a flounced petticoat. Cigoli painted 
“ Simeon at the Circumcision ” with spec- 
tacles on his nose, and the Virgin Mary 
helping herself to coffee from a chased 
coffee-pot. Nicolas Poussin represented 
the deluge with boats. Dubufe’s “ Prod- 
igal Son,” which has been in such vogue 
as a present to London school-teachers, 
is most atrociously offensive in this direc- 
tion, not a thing in the whole merctricious 
composition having any relation to the 
time and circumstances of the Bible story, 
or even to Oriental life—Springfield 
Republican. 
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AN OLD CUSTOM WHICH OUGHT TO BE REVIVED. 


(THE brief article with this title, which 
1s contributed by “Ceres” to the Amerz- 
can Farmer, of Baltimore, pleases our 
home sentiment, and we take the liberty 
to copy it here. Doubtless many of our 
older readers will be reminded of their 
childhood’s home as they read it, and 
will join us in approving the writer's ap- 

al for a restoration of an excellent 

ashion.—ED. P. J.] 


I‘ were well if those lovers of antiqui- 
ties who cherish everything which has 
descended to them, or may be supposed 
to have done so, from ancestors more or 
less remote, however ugly or defective it 
may be, would bear in mind that in the 
course of time their own belongings may 
possess a like value; and therefore it be- 
hooves them to have acare that there 
may be left to those descendants some of 
the beautiful things of our day. 

Seemingly the mania for old things has 
destroyed all sense of the value of new 
ones, especially in table furnishings ; val- 
uable, and likewise beautiful, china, cut 
glass, and silver, are left to the merciless 
handling of servants, notwithstanding 
they may have an acknowledged genius 
for breaking things in a manner which 
ought to cause the lady or ladies of the 
establishment to blush for their own use- 
lessness, instead of bewailing the care- 
lessness of the servants. To see the 
waiter piled up with delicate china and 
glass, the unique and tasteful designs of 
which should inspire almost any one with 
such a regard for its preservation as 
might insure its dainty handling, and 
then to be carried out by clumsy hands to 
the butler’s pantry or kitchen to take the 
chance of the rough ways of Bridget or 
Dinah, seems a sacrilege. 

What has become of the old-time cus- 
tom when ladies would have a suitable 
vessel with hot water and cloths for the 
purpose brought to her before she left 
the dining-room, and with her own hands 
wash, wipe, and place all the finer ap- 
pointments of her table? Nor was it an 
unpleasant task. In many households it 
was, and in a few exceptional ones it con- 





tinues to be, not only to the mother, but 
to different members of the family, a 
most enjoyable time; where free and 
easy discussion of whatever is of most 
interest just then, keeps not only mem- 
bers of the household, but visitors, linger- 
ing about, sometimes lending a helping 
hand, and always watching with more or 
less interest the dexterity of the experi- 
enced housewife in the handling of her 
tea-towel and china. Nothing displays a 
woman’s personal charms more than 
some womanly employment; and I doubt 
whether there is any other in which she 
may do so more effectually than in this 
pure womanly one, of caring for her 
household valuables. This habit culti- 


vates a just and becoming regard. for 
one’s personal possessions, and serves to 
give them an historical value to our 
children and their children in after-years, 
and promotes frugality both in ourselves 
and them. The universal yielding to 


fashion which leads to so much furnish- 
ing and refurnishing to suit her every 
whim, is bad enough in the parlor and 
bedroom, where it leaves nothing for as- 
sociations to fasten upon, but at the fam- 
ily board it is unpardonable ; here at least 
there should be some attachment for the 
things we handle so freely, and the family 
cheer which may be supposed to have 
hovered about them would help to make 
of them in after-years sacred mementoes, 
and when one and another of those who 
have encircled the table shall have been 
scattered abroad, do not even the cups 
and saucers they were wont to handle still 
speak of the absent ones, and also bid 
them welcome whenever they return to 
their old places again ? 

I once met somewhere in print the idea 
that if a gentleman would, in the matter 
of dress, have one particular article per- 
fect from which to tone the rest, he would 
be sure always to impress others with the 
gentlemanliness of his appearance. 
Whether it were his linen, his boots, or 
his hat (but it must be something seem- 
ingly next to his person), the next might 
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then be only an approximation to it, yet 
the effect would remain. I have very 
much the same view of this habit of the 
lady of the house washing her own china, 
glass, or silver; if she is careful about 
this, the care will extend to other parts 
of her house. If she cultivates an affec- 
tion for her possessions here, the feeling 
will extend from this to her linen closet, 





and so on throughout the house; more- 
over, in our regard for the things which 
belong there, we may become less willing 
to change or part with those we use in 
other portions of the house. In these 
days, when artistic talent is cropping out 
everywhere, why not make of the wash- 
ing of our china a fine-art, and the plac- 
ing of it exact as science ? 


—-« © oe 


UTE PASS. 


In her silver gown descending 
Laughs forever Fountain Run ; 
Singing, shouting, leaping chasms 
Till the Pass of Ute is done. 
Singing freedom from the mountains, 
Dancing on to meet the sun— 
Dancing on to clothe the river 
In the crystal robe she spun. 


In their livery of labor climbing 
Up the canon gray 

Go the dust veiled teams and teamsters 
All along the Leadville way ; 





Weary, hopeful, heavy laden, 

With their journey just begun, 
And a narrow ledge to plod on, 

How they wish the Ute Pass done ! 


Meeting, greeting teams and streamlet 
Little heed ye grandeur free, 
Or that God has cleft the mountain 
Just as Moses did the sea; 
That He walls the Pass with glory 
As you move with your supplies 
Down to river, up to mankind 
In a gray and labor guise ! 
MRS. 8. L. UBERHOLTZER. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 
CHAPTER II. 


HOME LIFE AT 


R. HORACE MANLEY’S family 

was made up of himself, Mrs. Man- 
ley, and five children. Horace, Junior, a 
youth whose nineteen years seemed to 
him to warrant his claiming some of the 
notice due to manhood ; Clara, a maiden 
of sixteen, who had inherited her moth- 
er’s disposition to quiet ways and her 
father’s intellectual quickness; Edith, the 
impulsive, passionate girl, whose willful- 
ness disturbed the game of croquet at 
the beginning of chapter first; Talbot, 
whose portrait has been drawn already 


to some extent; and Paulina, a little | 
woman of five years, a delicate child, and 


well-nigh spoiled by the petting she re- 
ceived from most of the household, both 
on account of her age and tender health. 
Besides these an unmarried sister of Mr. 
Manley had lived with him for several 
years, and assisted in lightening the cares 





THE MANLEYS, ¢ 


of the wife and mother. Mr. Manley was 
part-owner of a grist- and saw-mill in the 
lower part of the town. The business 
was not large, so that his income did not 
permit him to live in “style,” yet he 
tried to be content with such reasonable 
comforts as he could procure. 

The house occupied by the Manleys 
was an old-fashioned one—such as is 
found in every country town which has 
grown from a petty village. In its early 
history it was thought to be a very re- 
spectable farmer’s home, but in our era 
of improvements and art, is looked upon 
as quite too plain and out of date. Mr. 
Manley had secured the house and the 
adjoining grounds at a low price, and by 
making some repairs and adding a win- 
dow or two, and putting a piazza in front 
in place of the old, half-decayed stoop, 
had given it a cheery, cosy look. A wide 
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hall ran through the center on the first 
floor, two rooms of considerable size be- 
ing on one side, and three on the other. 
Up-stairs on the second floor there were 
six bedrooms, and over all a large, open 
garret, which served as store-room, dry- 
ing-room on wet wash-days, and play- 
room for the younger children. 

Near the house rose several fine elms 
and maples, with here and there a silver 
poplar, and a straggling catalpa, so that 
the grounds were well shaded. In fact, 
the shade was too dense in summer, par- 
ticularly under the maples, for the grass 
to make a strong growth. Mr. Manley 
loved trees, and beyond a little trimming 
off of unsightly and decayed branches, 
would not hear of having any of the trees 
cut down; and the children of the neigh- 
hood apparently shared his affection too, 
for they were permitted to romp under 
the spreading limbs on hot afternoons, 
and to play school and jack-straws on 
the two or three benches he had built 


against the trunks of as many of the 


larger trees. With such a delightful 
shade and such helps it was not at all 
strange that Mr. Manley’s court-yard was 
a favorite place for the children. Farther 
up the avenue there were handsome mod- 
ern villas with grounds beautifully laid 
out in lawn and flower-beds, but the “old 
place,” as they called it, had the most 
charms for them. 

Thinking the hour late Tal ran home 
with all speed, and found the family at 
the supper-table. Going into the back 
shed he hastily washed his hands and 
face, and brushed his hair into some- 
thing like order, and slipped quietly into 
his place at the table. 

“ Excuse me, papa and mamma, for be- 
ing late,” said he timidly. 

“Why is it that my boy is late to- 
night?” inquired Mrs. Manley. 

“Oh, he’s been off in the woods, | 
know, with that Truman Burr,” spoke 
up Edith. 

“Why, mamma, I wasn’t with him at 
all this afternoon,” protested Tal. 

“I am sorry, Edith, that you are so 
ready to accuse your brother without 





cause,” said Mrs. Manley, in a tone of 
rebuke. “Besides, my dear girl should 
not answer a question which is not ad- 
dressed to her.” 

“Well, he’s almost always with that 
boy when other folks want him.” 

“Mamma, I never ”— 

“Never mind Truman Burr, Tal,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Manley; “but be kind 
enough to answer your mamma’s ques- 
tion, and then attend to your supper, 
if’— The meaning of this “if” was 
clear enough to the younger children ; 
for one of the methods of punishment in 
the Manley household was the withhold- 
ing of a part, especially the dainties, of 
a meal, for improper conduct. 

“When I went out, it was just about 
four o’clock, as mamma and Edith know, 
*cause Edie ”’— 

“ Because ’—corrected Horace. 

“Because Edie had just come in, and 
I was going round to see Fred, Mr. 
Deane’s man, who told me they’d got 
some new Leghorn chickens. And when 
I got there, the girls were playing cro- 
quet, and asked me to take Edie’s place. 
Then I played croquet with them a little 
while, until a great fuss among the chick- 
ens made us all run down to the chicken- 
yard. And there was a black dog, Jim— 
Williams’ man”— 

“Mr. Williams’ coachman, you mean 
to say,” prompted Mr. Manley. “Go on.” 

“Yes, papa. Mr. Williams’ coachman 
said the dog belonged to Mr. , and 
was a great fellow for killing chickens. 
Fred wasn’t home; and there was only 
Mrs. Deane, the servant-girls, and us, 
and that dog was a running round the 
chicken-yard chasing and biting the poor 
things as if he was crazy.” 

“ Poor, poor things!” exclaimed Clara. 

“ Poor little chickens!” cried Paulina, 
whose interest in the story had led her 
to get down from her high-chair and go 
to the back of Tal’s, where she peered 
over his shoulder into his face, as he 
went on. 

“I suppose you killed the dog, valiant 
Hercules? Of course—went into the 
poultry-yard and seized him by the throat, 
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and at once put an end to his foul diver- 
sions,” remarked Horace. 

“TI guess, if you'd been there, and seen 
that dog, you wouldn’t have been so 
smart,” retorted Tal. 

“Well, what was done to stop the dog 
from killing the chickens?” asked Mr. 
Manley. 

Tal then went on, and was permitted 
to relate the remainder of his story with 
but little interruption, until he described 
his sudden fall into the yard, at which 
Horace, Edith, and little Paulina laughed 
heartily ; while Clara said, half reproach- 
fully : 

“TI think it is no laughing matter. Tal 
might have been severely bitten by that 
furious dog. It is a very great wonder 
that he was not; don’t you think so, 
papa ?” 

“Yes, my dear boy,” Mr. Manley re- 
plied; at the same time placing on Tal's 
plate a liberal share of the supper; “it 
‘was a narrow escape. You should have 
made your seat on the shed more se- 
cure.” 

“Tal is entirely too venturesome. I 
fear that some day he will meet with an 
accident that will cripple him for life,” 
said Mrs. Manley. 

“I don’t think he’s so venturesome, 
mamma,” rejoined Edith; “only when 
he wants to tease some of us girls, or 
to show off, because he thinks himself so 
smart.” 

“That’s what she always says,” com- 
plained Tal; “when I aint thinking of 
doing anything smart at all.” 

“ Why, Edie, are you so much disposed 
to twit your brother for anything he does 
which may be creditable?” asked Mr. 
Manley. “Try, my dear child, to get rid 
of that jealous spirit, that dislike of see- 
ing your little brother or any of your 
companions treated well or commended. 
It will make your life bitter if allowed to 
grow, Edith.” 

Tears of resentment and wounded self- 
regard filled the girl's eyes as her father 
chided her, and with a faint “ Excuse me,” 
she rose, and left the room. 

*“Wasn’t Mrs. Deane and Sophie real 





glad ‘cause you frightened away that bad, 
cruel doggie ?” asked Paulina, who still 
remained by Tal’s chair, gazing with ad- 
miration into his face. “ And wasn’t you 
hurt the least tiny bit by fallin’ so far?” 

“I’m sure, Paulie,” replied the boy, 
eating, as if his adventure had added 
to his usually good appetite, “if I hadn’t 
fallen right smack down upon 'm, I'd 
been hurt a good deal. When I got up 
it seemed as if I’d broke my leg, for it 
somehow got twisted ‘round under me. 
But I soon got over it, and was all right 
again.” 

“Oh, if you'd got your leg broke off, 
Tally, wouldn’t that be too bad?” ex- 
claimed the child, placing her soft cheek 
against that of her brother, and caressing 
his hair. 

“I suppose, Paulie,” remarked Horace, 
with a laugh, “you'd take care of Tal if 
he were laid up with a broken leg for 
two or three months ?” 

“TI guess I would take care of my own 
little brother,” answered the urchin, ten- 
derly putting both arms around Tal’s 
neck. 

“Why,” persisted the young gentleman, 
“you'd have to carry up his breakfast, 
bring him water, soap, and towel, help 
him to wash, cmb his hair, and do a 
great many things, besides playing with 
kitty and running around the house and 
out on the lawn. You couldn’t play with 
Jennie Trevor much ; for sick people, lit- 
tle ones especially, are very troublesome, 
and keep one waiting on them about all 
the time.” 

“Well, if my brother Tal was so very 
sick that he wanted me all the time, I'd 
just stay with him all the time. Wouldn't 
I, Tally ?” 

Tal smiled in the little one’s face, and 
gave her a kiss, saying: 

“Yes, I know you would, Paulie.” 

“That would be quite right, my dar- 
ling. But I hope that your little brother 
will not break any of his limbs so as to 
need your nursing,” said Mrs. Manley. 

“I wonder that the daring rogue didn’t 
tear his clothing, at least,” remarked 
Clara. 
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“ Yes,” added Horace, “the hero should 
have a scratch of some sort to display as 
a trophy of the encounter.” 

Tal hadn’t spoken of his torn jacket, 
and when thus rallied, he turned red, and 
was silent. Seeing his confusion, Mrs. 
Manley asked kindly : 

“ How is it, my dear boy, were you un- 
fortunate ? And has mamma or sister a 
great break to cover?” 

Encouraged by her tone, Tal replied : 

“Indeed, mamma, I quite forgot to tell 
that I did tear my jacket, here on the 
shoulder; but Mrs. Deane mended it 
right away. She wou/d do it, mamma.” 

“Well, my dear Alice,” remarked Mr. 
Manley to his wife, “you escaped one of 
the usual consequences of a boy’s prank 
—excuse me, Tal—we won’t call your feat 
to-day a prank—an hour’s darning. I’ve 
no doubt Mrs. Deane felt indebted to 
him, and did his mending as a kind of 
payment. As your sharp eyes, my love, 
didn’t at once detect the damage, I am 
sure the work has been well done.” 

“Come to me, for a moment, Tal,” 
said his mother, “if you can leave that 
marmalade so long, and let me see how 
much damage was done.” 

The boy sprang from his chair with a 
biscuit in his hand. 

“Yes, it is very well mended. See, 
Clara dear, how nicely! It must have 
been a bad rent, too. 

“It looks, mother, as if it had been 
done by a nail,” said that maiden. 

“I guess it was done by a sharp piece 
of wood that was stickin’ out where I 
fell off the shed,” rejoined Tal. 

“ Well, I am very thankful you did not 
injure yourself severely, my child. You 
may finish your supper, and as the rest 
of us have done, if papa please, we’ll go 
into the sitting-room.” 

Tal was thus left to himself, but soon 
laid down knife and fork and went into 
the kitchen, where, according to his cus- 
tom after meals, he washed his hands. 
“Nellie,” said he to the maid-cf-all-work 
Mrs. Manley hired, “ it’s your turn now, but 
I’m thinkin’ there isn’t much left for you. 
Not much of that marmalade anyhow.” 





“ Likely enough ; he’s such a pig,” said 
Edith, who sat by a window with Pau- 
lina’s cat in her lap. 

“Ach, now, de poy was hungry,” re- 
joined Nellie, who had not quite mas- 
tered all the difficulties in pronouncing 
English, especially the words of her na- 
tive German, which are like many in En- 
glish; “und I hab not much fear that 
he’s left for me some.” 

“You don’t know how he eats what he 
likes particularly. Yesterday morning he 
ate three baked apples because they were 
Baldwins, and I had only two.” 

“Yes, I did eat three; and Nellie, she 
knows that her two were bigger’n my 
three, for mamma said that at the table. 
I don’t see why Edith must be watchin’ 
me all the time!” exclaimed Tal, indig- 
nantly. 

“ Vat for you want to be quarrelin’ so,” 
asked the girl sharply. “ Don’t you ’nough 
get, you Edie. It is too much shame that 
such little girl mus’ such bad tongue use. 
I feel sorry, berry sorry, as I see tempers 
so much bad when eferyding is so blenty 
here, eferydings so nice, I just dink dat 
is de trouble, you hab too much nice 
tings efery day.” 

Nellie then left the kitchen and went 
into the dining-room, where she sat down 
to her supper. The brother and sister 
being left alone were quiet for a few mo- 
ments, till Edith broke out with: 

“T don’t like Nellie to talk to me that 
way; she has no right to.” 

“ Well,” responded Tal, who was taking 
off his shoes, “I guess she has a right to 
’spress her opinion "bout things just as 
much as anybody.” 

“She hasn’t any right to express her 
opinion about me, Mister Tal, anyway, and 
I won't stand it.” 

Ph-e-e-o-u-o, whistled the boy. “ How’re 
you going to stop it, young lady?” 

“TI know, and that’s enough.” 

“ All right, go ahead,” half sang Tal, 
who by this time had drawn on his slip- 
pers. “I guess I'll go and look over my 


geography lesson.” 
“Oh, I’ve got two examples that I 





want Clarie to show me how to work 
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out!” cried Edith, jumping up, and fol- 
lowing her brother out of the room. 
“ And, Tal, after you’ve studied your les- 
son won’t you play a game of words with 
me?” 

“Of course, and let’s get Clarie and 
mamma to play with us. It’s such fun 
when a good many are playing to see 
‘em lose two or three, when they think 
they’re getting ahead of everybody.” 

The evenings at the Manley home were 
usually busy ones, for as soon as the 
supper-table was cleared and the dining- 
room put in order, father and mother, 
Miss Manley and the elder brother and 
sister assembled in the ample sitting- 
room, and if there were no visitors, Clara 
would play on the piano awhile, or sing, 
perhaps accompanied by her father and 
Horace. After this, one of the party read 
a part of some popular book, and com- 
ments were made now and then. An 
hour spent in this way was followed by 
conversation, a game, or music. Horace 
had begun the study of German, and 
generally devoted an hour to that before 
going to bed. For the younger children 
eight o’clock was the hour for getting to 
bed. Little Paulina, however, was usually 
fast asleep in her snug crib at seven. 

Clara’s fingers were gliding through 
the tender passages of the “ Song With- 
out Words,” as Edith entered the room 
and made her way to the piano, where 
she stood until the sweet melodies died 
away, wistfully gazing in her sister's face. 
Clara was an ardent lover of music, and 
in playing gave her entire mind to the 
expression of the composer’s thought. 
As soon as the piece had been finished, 
Edith asked: 

“Won't you please, Clarie, come fora 
minute and show me how to do a real 
hard example ?” 

“Yes, Edie, if papa will permit me. 
He wants me to play ‘ Monastery Bells’ 
now.” 

“ Perhaps Horace can help you through, 
my child ?” inquired Mr. Manley. 

“Horie always makes so much fun of 
me, and asks me so many strange ques- 
tions while he’s doing anything for me,” 





answered Edith, “while Clara doesn’t 
tease me at all.” 

“Well, this time, Edie, I won’t tease 
you,” said Horace; “I'll be as mild asa 
four-weeks’-old lamb.” And rising as he 
spoke, he went into the dining-room, fol- 
lowed by Edith. And he was almost as 
good as his word, for he very patiently 
explained the puzzling examples so that 
the girl could work them out, and then 
returned to the sitting-room. 

“ There, I’ve proved it so; I’m sure it’s 
right!” exclaimed Edith, a few minutes 
later ; “and now I’ve only to copy these 
two on my paper and I’m done. Tal, 
aren’t you almost through yet ?” 

Tal, who was deeply absorbed in the 
boundaries of Georgia and Florida, and 
their natural productions, and had his 
head bent low over his book, did not 
hear the question. Edith, a little irri- 
tated by his inattention, spoke out ina 
high key: 

“Tal Manley, I want to know if you’re 
not done with that lesson yet ?” 

“Not quite,” the boy replied ; and, go- 
ing on with his lesson, recited: “‘ The cli- 
mate of Florida is very moist, owing to 
the situation of this State between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico."” * 

“TI don’t care anything about the At- 
lantic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico; but 
I tell you, if you don’t stop bending over 
so much, you'll be just as crooked as old 
Joe Winkle,” responded the girl sharply. 
Edith prided herself on her erect form: 
and certainly no girl who went through 
the daily calisthenics at school was more 
shapely and graceful. Joe Winkle was a 
poor, miserable drunkard, who was more 
than half-dependent upon Mr. Manley 
for his living, as, in his sober moments, 
he was often given a job at the mill. 

“Fudge!” said Tal, straightening up. 
“T'll never be as crooked as Joe, ‘cause 
I'll never drink liquor, and that, you 
know, is what’s made him so.” 

“Why don’t you turn ‘round and keep 
your book toward the light?” went on 
the girl in the same tart manner. “ You 
know papa has said a hundred times 
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that you mustn’t sit and read with the | words on the table before him wins the 
light shining in your eyes.” game. 

“The light isn’t shining in my eyes,| Nota little mirth is found in the mis- 
so, Miss Persimmon. And didn’t I have | takes and surprises which occur in its 
to put this great big atlas on the table course, especially if five or six are play- 
so’s to study the boundaries? If you'll ing. Edith was an excellent speller and 
just let me alone three minutes, I guess very quick in making-up words, and so 
I'll get through this, and then we'll | she often came off victor; but to-night 


have words. Go in and ask papa if he’ll 
play.” 

“Yes, papa will play a game with 
you,” answered Mr. Manley, who was 
standing in the door-way to the sitting- 
room. “I heard such loud talking a 
moment ago, that I stepped here to see 
what it was about. 


selves excited by talking loudly, while if 
they try to talk in a moderate tone, they 
will usually cool off.” 


Word-making is a game in which a 


large number of bits of card-board, on 
which are printed letters and syllables, 
are used. Each player receives an equal 
number of these, and in turn endeavors 
to form a word. He has the privilege of 
asking the next player for a letter or syl- 
lable needed to complete a word. A mis- 
take in spelling a word forfeits all the 
letters in it to the next player. And 
the one who at the end has the most 


Try to speak gently, | 
my children, when in the house. People | 
who are excited generally keep them- | 


Clara was the winner, while Mr. Manley 
had the poorest display of words of all. 

| “Now, papa, you must pay a fine for 
| being such a poor player,” said Tal. 
| “Make it light, my boy, and quickly 
| done, as it is your bedtime, and perhaps 
| I will try to do it.” 
| «Well, carry me up-stairs, for you 
know my leg’s weak since falling off that 
chicken shed,” cried Tal, springing nim- 
bly up and perching himself on his fa- 
ther’s shoulders. 

“ Carry me up, too, papa,” cried Edith. 

“I suppose the babies must be hu- 
mored,” said the good-natured father, 
and having mounted the broad stairs to 
the second story with Tal, he returned, 
and taking Edith in his strong arms car- 
ried her up also. 

“Good-night, good-night,” sang out 
the pleased brother and sister. 

“ Good-night,” replied father, mother, 
and the rest as they re-assembled in the 
sitting-room. CLARE. 
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WEEN I was eleven years old (said 
Mr. S,, an eminent American mer- 
chant), my grandfather had a fine flock 
of sheep, which were carefully tended 
during the war of those times. I was 
the shepherd boy, and my business was 
to watch the sheep in the fields. A boy 
who was more fond of his book than the 
sheep was sent with me, but left the work 
to me, while he lay under the trees and 
read. I did not like that, and finally 
went to my grandfather and complained 
of it. I shall never forget the kind smile 
of the old gentleman as he said: 

“Never mind, Jonathan, my boy; if 
you watch the sheep you will have the 
sheep.” 


| “What does grandfather mean by 
that?” I said to myself. “I don’t ex- 
pect to have sheep.” My desires were 
moderate. I could not exactly make out 
in my mind what it was, but he had been 
to Congress in Washington’s time; so I 
concluded it was all right, and I went 
back contentedly to the sheep. 

After I got into the field I could not 
keep his words out of my head. Then 
I thought of Sunday’s lesson: “Thou 
hast been faithful over a few things; I 
will make thee ruler over many things.” 
I began to see through it. “Never 
you mind who neglects his duty; be 
you faithful, and you will have your re- 
ward.” 
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I received a second lesson soon after I 
came to New York as a clerk to the late 
Mr. R. A merchant from Ohio, who 
knew me, came to buy goods, and said: 
“ Make yourself so useful that they can 
not do without you.” I took his mean- 
ing quicker than I did that of my grand- 
father. Well, I worked upon these two 
ideas until Mr. R. offered me a partner- 
ship in the business. The first morning 
after the partnership was made known, 
Mr. G., the old tea-merchant, called to 


congratulate me, and he said: “ You are 
all right now. I have only one word of 
advice to give you. Be careful whom 
you walk the streets with.” That was 
lesson number three. 

And what valuable lessons they are! 
Fidelity in all things; do your best for 
your employers; carefulness about your 
associates. Let every boy take these les- 
sons home and study them well. They 
are the foundation stones of character 
and honorable success. 























REMARKS ON HOUSE-DRAINS, AND 
Shee development of some plain, sim- 
ple measure that comes home to 
everybody’s practical life is oftentimes 
more important to the welfare of the in- 
dividual and the community than the ad- 
vancement of a great political measure, 
the production of a great poem, or an im- 
portant scientific or mechanical discov- 
ery. In many things our interests are 
clannish, and the well-being of the many 
may be sacrificed or neglected for the 
benefit of the few. We see this in trade; 
in a high or low tariff, and other things; 
but when it comes to the health of the 
world, here is a department which affects 
all, and in which all should be interested. 
Nothing is more conducive to health than 
good sanitary measures. Though queer, 
it is true that the well-being of society and 
the advancement of the human race arc 
oftentimes as much a product of the nar- 


A PLAN FOR VENTILATING THEM. 


row and meaner qualities in man (exter- 
nally at least) as of the more noble ones. 
This is a fact that can not well be gain- 
said; yet itis often offset by the imprac- 
tical assertions of many good men whose 
conceptions for the benefit of mankind 
are superior to their practical knowledge. 

The more artificially we live—the more 
we crowd together in large communities, 
and the more we create unnatural condi- 
tions—the more must we contrive arti- 
ficial offsets or preventives. In the coun- 
try, where houses are a great distance 
apart and few people live in a house, sew- 
er drainage is not once thought of or re- 
| quired. When we advance to the village, 
some little attention is paid to this mat- 
ter; still not much, and all seems well. 
But when we advance to the city it be- 
comes a matter of importance how we 
shall dispose of the waste material from 
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the house and shop, and how it shall best 
be controlled, in that it may produce the 
least possible injury to the health of the 
community; and the larger and more 
densely crowded the city becomes, the 
more difficult and trying becomes this 
problem. The general health of the few 
rests upon the health of the many, there- 
fore it is the interest and mission of the 
intelligent few to look after the salvation 
of the whole. 

The subject of drains has been much 
discussed: much money has been expend- 
ed in their construction. At first it was the 
capacity of a sewer to carry off the refuse 
water that was the main consideration, 
but soon it became evident that other 
considerations besides the capacity of a 
pipe or drain were involved, and now 
there are two systems which may be 
called the ¢vaf system and the ventilating 
system. 

The object of the first is to prevent the 
foul gases that are generated in the drains 
and sewers from entering the house and 
causing injury, and even the destruction 
of life. This for many years back has 
been attempted, though imperfectly, by 
the various contrivances called traps—all, 
or most all, constructed on the principle 
that a body of water some way held in 
the pipe, generally by a crook, will, toa 
considerable extent, act asea barrier to the 
impure gases formed and gathered in the 
sewers. Much ingenuity has been concen- 
trated in these traps, in order, if possible, 
to make them effectual, but they have all 
more or less been a partial (and some 
say a complete) failure. Gas will pass up 
through water; and as the water must 
flow in the pipes, there is always a me- 
dium of communication for these foul 
and destructive gases. 

The ¢rap proving ineffectual, the sec- 
ond, or ventzlating system, has of late 
years been agitated. These two princi- 
ples would go together, and in a perfect 
drain are inseparable. In regard to the 
controversy on these points, some practi- 
cally wise men say, “ Why have this ne- 
cessity for so much drainage ?” 

It is queer to notice the advancement 





of improvements. A certain condition 
of things exists; a new idea is advanced 
or new conditions introduced. This ne- 
cessitates certain changes, which are 
thought for the time being to be great 
improvements, but which in turn prove 
ineffectual or defective, and there is a par- 
tial return to old ideas as the only way 
out of the difficulty. So ideas go advanc- 
ing through the world, elbowing their 
way, as it were, too often against the 
wishes or selfish aims of those they would 
help the most. 

Water is introduced into a city ; imme- 
diately follows a radical change in the 
disposition of much of our waste mate- 
rial. The part that was appropriated to 
fertilize the land is turned into another 
channel—not only a channel of waste, 
but a channel of great harm and injury 
tothe human race. By the bright idea (?) 
of instantaneously getting rid of what 
is obnoxious to our senses, we are all the 
while only laying up a store of filth in the 
bottoms of our rivers or bays, that will 
sooner or later rebound upon us with ter- 
rible effect. By this process we deceive 
ourselves; and it would seem to be-wis- 
dom on our part to perceive the end. We 
load the camel with the very last straw. 

The wisdom of the world has spoken ; 
and now for some years the attention of 
the public has been drawn to the subject 
of the pollution of our water-courses. It 
is to be hoped that the pertinent ques- 
tion of these wise men, “ Why have this 
necessity” for loading our drains with 
matter that could and should be put to 
some use ?>—why make our drains a mere 
temporary expedient of ridding ourselves 
of foul matter by the ounce and storing it 
up by the ton a short distance away, all 
along the bottom of our streams, where 
it can not help but sooner or later be- 
come a most repulsive and dangerous 
element to the public health? will soon 
be practically answered. 

It seems to be forgotten, yet it should 
not be, for the fact is too well known, 
that filth buried in our water-courses is 
not buried out of harm’s way; for after 
a while it makes itself evident, and ina 
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most repulsive manner to the eye as well 
as to the sense of smell. Water is no el- 
ement to bury filth in and expect thereby 
to get rid of it forever. It requires but a 
very little knowledge of chemistry to 
know that gases will readily pass through 
water. This simple fact is contemptu- 
ously ignored every day and every hour 
and minute of the day by men who know 
better, and who repeatedly break one of 
the grand physical 
laws of the universe 
and think that they 
are very wise in so 
doing. It would be 
just as wise in them to 
put their finger in the 
fire and burn it. Such 
contempt for a great 
physical law, whereby 
thousands of precious 
lives are put in jeop- 
ardy, becomes a great 
moral crime; and the 
sooner the world sees 
it in this light, the 
better it will be for all 
whoare destined to live 
on this earth, where the 
physical as well as the 
moral laws must be 
obeyed, if we would 
enjoy and improve 
ourselves to the ut- 
most while here. 

For the pur- 
pose of prevent- 
ing as much as 
possible the foul 
gases generated 
in our sewers and 
drains from entering our abodes, the 
trap has been long in use, but it is 
not effectual; so of late more and 
more attention has been paid to ventila- 
tion; some authorities go so far even as 
to say that the /ra# is of very little or no 
account as a preventive, and that our 
whole relief from sewer gas must come 
from ventilation. We may still hold on 
to the “raf as an adjunct, and under 
many conditions it may be advantageous ; 
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still, in the main, our escape from the ill 
effects of sewer gas must depend chiefly 
on the ventilation of our drains. The 
subtile and poisonous gas is there, and it 
is doubtful if any trap will ever be any- 
thing more than an adjunct ; it therefore 
becomes us to provide such practical 
methods for its escape as will do the least 
harm. Perhaps some day we may chem- 
ically neutralize its injurious effects or 
prevent it from forming; but until then 
the best and safest measure seems to be 
to ventilate—to let it pass off through 
such channels as seem likely to produce 
the least harm. 

Many plans are in operation. One is 
based on the idea that it is best to con- 
nect the terminus of the drain with the 
chimney flue of the kitchen, as this is the 
flue that is mostly used, and therefore af- 
fords a current of heated air that will 
generate an upward draft the greater part 
of the time. This not only seems to be 
a good idea, but is practical, and has pro- 
duced good results. Another plan is to 
continue the upright pipes from the ba- 
sins and water-closets out through the 
roof; but there seldom being any heat 
for the purpose of creating a draft, it 
does not seem generally to produce any 
very favorable results; though perhaps 
it may under some circumstances be bet- 
ter than nothing. 

Another plan is to ventilate the house- 
branch of the sewer before it enters the 
house. But as this simply depends upon 
a cold-pipe for carrying off the injurious 
gas, it is only a precarious adjunct that 
may occasionally accomplish some good, 
but which can not be depended upon. 
Still another plan is to have a large chim- 
ney, generally isolated, with ducts con- 
necting with the various closets and sinks 
about the building, and creating an im- 
mense draft that will overcome all obsta- 
cles, and by main force draw the foul 
currents in that direction. This, though 
a good, practical, and efficient method, 
is only practical in large institutions like 
hospitals, and perhaps hotels and large 
works generally. 

What we want is an arrangement that 
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will be practical for all grades of houses— 
the small private house as well as the 
large hotel or hospital. 


SUGGESTION FOR THE VENTILATION OF 
HOUSE-DRAINS. 

In the plan herein described, it is pro- 
posed to do away entirely with the pres- 
ent system of connecting the branch or 
minor pipes from the basins, sinks, and 
water-closets of the house directly with 
the main pipe connecting with the sewer, 
and in lieu thereof have all the minor 
pipes from the several stories, A, B, C, 
and D, empty directly into a large venti- 
lating shaft, H, E, that shall be near or 
beside the kitchen flue, whereby heat 
may be obtained for the purpose of cre- 
ating and establishing an ascending cur- 
rent of warm air. At the bottom of this 


shaft to have outlet, H, connecting with 
main drain pipe, F, G, that is to connect 
with the street sewer, and this outlet it- 
self to be trapped, as an auxiliary, if not 
an absolute preventive. 


On the several stories are the minor 
pipes to enter shaft at I, and at this point 
to be trapped in the most effectual man- 
ner. Shaft H, E, to have opening at the 
top protected by covering, E; ample 
openings being left under this for the free 
passage of air which will materially as- 
sist the draft of the flue when there is a 
current of wind outside. The bottom of 
the shaft, H, is to be carried sufficiently 
deep, so that the lowest entrance pipe, K, 
shall be a few feet above the bottom of 
shaft; the bottom of shaft to be curved, 
or inclined to the center, at H, in order 
to secure a free passage of the waste into 
the main drain. As to the size of this 





flue in an average-size house, 16 X 20 


size should not be too much contracted, | 
for that would rob it of much of its vir- | 
tue, unless, perhaps, an iron pipe be in- | 
troduced that may be well supplied with | 
heat, whereby a powerful draft may at all | 
times be maintained. Under some cir- 
cumstances an iron pipe, say eight or ten 
inches in diameter, might be fully as ef- 
fectual as the flue ; still a flue of this nat- | 


ure is not expensive, and once well built 
will not readily get out of repair; and if 
large, can be more easily gotten at for 
repairs if desirable. 

The object in having the minor or sub- 
pipes enter the shaft directly from the 
several stories, is to prevent the concen- 
tration of the waste into one pipe; being 
thus divided up, a good ventilation there- 
of may be more easily and effectually ob- 
tained ; as filth concentrated becomes 
more obnoxious and difficult to dispose 
of; subdivided, it may be better aired, 
and its evil effects more easily dissipated. 
In a large building, like a hotel or hospi- 
tal, this flue might be increased to the 
size of three or four feet square, or more, 
or be made circular. 

It might also be well to have a man- 
hole connected with this shaft, whereby 
at times a hose may be introduced for the 
purpose of washing out the lower part of 
the shaft with clean water; but under no 
circumstances should a clean-water pipe, 
connecting with the public or private 
water-works of a city, be introduced into 
this shaft as a permanent fixture, as the 
consequences resulting therefrom might 
become most injurious to the public 
health. 

By some such large flue-ventilation as 
this, I think that we may rid ourselves of 
many of the evils of sewer-gas; that is, 
if the plan is honestly and generously 
carried out, and if meanness and narrow- 
mindedness do not enter into its con- 
struction and rob it of its virtues. 

The first thought in this matter should 
be to abstain from making the drain do 
what should be done through other chan- 
nels; that we may not add unnecessary 


| burdens only for the purpose of temporary 
inches would seem to be ample; yet its | 


makeshifts that are all the while, through 
short-sightedness on our part, making a 
great store-house of evil and corruption 
about our cities. That which is obnox- 
ious to us may, by judicious treatment, 
be turned into a vital blessing; while if 


| we continue to disregard the teachings 


of our practical sense, we turn it into an 
absolute and all-powerful curse. 
ISAAC P. NOYES. 
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CHILL-AND-FEVER SOUTH. 


WITH A CRITICISM. 


FIND that chill-and-fever have no 

dependence on malaria, but rather on 
a want of circulation of the air in awarm 
climate: as we find any spot that shuts 
out the air in warm climes is sure to pro- 
duce sickness, and any place well venti- 
lated is sure to be healthy, let it be ever 
so close to decaying vegetable or animal 
matter. On the sea-coast at New Smyrna, 
Fla., the lagoons exposed to the sun at 
low tide rendered the air so unpleasant 
to breathe that it was almost as much as I 
could do to breathe it, but the incessant 
sea breeze rendered it healthful. The 


regular burning of the forests by the 
stock-raisers causes our summers to be 
hotter and dryer; and so making vege- 
tables and fruit scarcer, no doubt has a 
very marked effect to increase disorders 
of the liver and pave the way for yellow 


fever and such violent disorders. 

Pure air, pure water, and pure diet are 
all necessary to perfect health in so warm 
a climate as this, where decomposition 
goes on sorapidly. It is not necessary 
to call in guesswork to say malaria pro- 
duces, and contact spreads, the contagion 
that expands so dreadfully over our land, 

Is it any wonder, when we consider the 
immense amount of pork made in the 
West from hogs so often dying with 
cholera, and“used in the South, and the 
various compounds of lard and butter 
which are served on the tables, that the 
human system becomes broken down ? 

“Died of a Frying-Pan,” the deserved 
epitaph of this lovely land, is too true to 
be laughed at. The tobacco curse also 
is having far more effect in paralyzing all 
good efforts and schemes, and laying in 
the grave prematurely its countless thou- 
sands. The disgusting black mouths and 
sallow skins of so many here, one would 
think, did they ever see their faces in a 
mirror, would be sufficient to cause them 
to quit so filthy a habit. But, alas! they 
are so fascinated by the use of the weed 
they would sooner stay poor and use to- 
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bacco than be rich and not use it. I find 
the most observing and thinking class are 
being convinced that more depends on 
their diet, and manner of using it, than 
allelsecombined. Men here, often culti- 
vating the low lands along the river, at 
distances of two or four miles from their 
homes, eat a small amount of corn-bread 
and pork for breakfast and dinner, and 
when home at night have their vegetables, 
and make a full meal only a short time 
before they go to’bed. Is it any wonder 
such persons have the fever as soon as 
they get their crops cultivated, and often 
before? and then they say it was work- 
ing in the river fields that caused the 
fever. Yet their own children have it, 
who never saw the river. I am told the 
negroes did not have the fever before the 
war as they do now, as their diet was very 
simple and largely of corn-bread and sal- 
ads, turnips and potatoes. 

Nor did they have so much drug medi- 
cine as now. Families from the North 
that come South and continue their usual 
meat diet, are swre to be seriously sick 
before many years pass by; but if they 
use largely the fruit and vegetables, and 
but little meat, have much less sickness. 

OLIVER TAYLOR. 


As the whole subject of malaria seems 
curiously misunderstood by Mr. Taylor, 
it is deemed best to present a state- 
ment of the facts in the case. The word 
“malaria” means in Italian “bad air,” 
because they found certain spots, other- 
wise as beautiful as could be desired, sure- 
ly producing in those resident a special 
form of intermittent and remittent dis- 
eases, from which other localities were 
free. Not knowing what to call it, they 
thought the air must be bad, and said so. 

The poisonous material is not as yet 
cognizable by the senses, any more than 
that of small-pox or scarlatina ; but, like 
them, equally well known by its effects. 
Several factors combine to produce it, 
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viz: vegetable matter susceptible of de- 
cay; moisture, either on the surface of 
the earth, or just below, and a certain 
elevation of temperature. One factor 
wanting, xo malaria results. Thus, just 
as we approach the Torrid zone, so do we 
find marsh fevers more and more deadly. 

The places most productive of this 
poison are salt or fresh marshes, and 
ground alternately flooded and drained 
(é. g., the fatal rice swamps). 

A ground which retains the moisture 
close to the surface will, even if the sur- 
face is dry, be a fruitful source of malaria; 
the ground cracking under the sun’s rays 
will allow the “fungi” to escape. Other 
things being equal, the presence of putre- 
faction alone will not produce malaria. 
Putridity is not necessarily its source. 

In the tropics, low grounds by lakes 
and river bottoms are always more or less 
malarious, but in situations where the 
winds have free access, the fresh, pure 
air so dilutes the poison that it becomes 
partially harmless ; at least, a much longer 
sojourn is needed to become infected. In 
the same way your arsenic-eater lives 
long because he dilutes his poison, while 
if he combines a week’s dose in one day’s 
he dies like another man. 

In India, where all vegetation is so lux- 
uriant, the jungles are almost sure to pro- 
duce malaria in one who passes the night 
there; so much so, that the “marsh fever” 
of the Temperate zone is “jungle fever” 
in India. 

A marshy spot covered by water is in- 
nocuous; but when the moisture dries up 
in the sun’s rays, the air becomes pesti- 
lential. 

Whatever be the exact nature of ma- 
laria, abundant experience shows it most 
concentrated on the surface of the earth, 
being weaker as we go up. It is also 
more active at night ; a single night’s ex- 
posure frequently bringing down a man 
whom prudence and care had preserved 
well for months. It is noted that those 
who sleep in second or third stories es- 
cape, when those on the ground floor do 
not. Hence, asa rule, hills are much less 
unhealthy than the low ground, and any 





exceptions to the rule may be explained 
always by local causes. 

For example, the winds frequently blow 
strongly over the marshy borders of Lake 
Agnano, in Italy, so that in the season of 
the winds the poison is blown ¢hree miles 
to the Convent of the Camaldules, situ- 
ated on a high hill, while other hills not 
in the line of the winds are healthy. 

It is an interesting and well-known fact, 
that groves situated between a house and 
a marshy spot to windward, will often 
keep the malaria in abeyance, while if an 
avenue be cut through the forest, allow- 
ing the current of air to come directly to 
the house, malaria often at once follows. 
This fact has been often noted, both 
here and in Italy. 3 

From its effects we judge the cause to 
be certain germs, hitherto not recognized 
on account of the innumerable germs 
that normally fill the air. Professor Salis- 
bury is of the opinion that he has recog- 
nized the fungus, and reproduced the 
disease in persons never before attacked. 
Other observers have not as yet succeed- 
ed in repeating his experiments. 

In the Temperate zone, malaria often 
appears in healthy localities after plow- 
ing up marshy land which had laid fallow 
for years, the presence of air, sunlight, 
and /Zess moisture sufficing to produce a 
rapid increase of the poison. 

We have known localities where no 
malaria had ever been known since the 
country was settled, high and dry and 
salubrious locations, to be almost deci- 
mated in a few months after plowing up 
less than half an acre of swampy ground 
by the side of a brook, never before culti- 
vated, the cases, as intimated above, be- 
ing many of them fatal. 

As regards race, the negro is native 
of a malarial country, and by acclima- 
tion is hardly ever as susceptible as 
the white races, natives of more tem- 
perate climes. 

As to age, children are often very much 
more susceptible than adults. Women 
often escape from not frequenting marshy 
spots, where men have to work. 

As to diet, we may say that the more 
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healthful the diet, the more likely is the | and vegetables are more suitable and 
patient to do well. cooling. ; 

Natives of temperate and cold regions Lean meats, if healthy, are not objec- 
going to the tropics should conform to | tionable, as only fatty foods “clog the 
tropical diet, eschewing hydro-carbons, | liver, as any one can see,” and as every 
which only supply heat to the body ; fruits ‘ one knows. N. B. SIZER. 
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CLEAN BEDS. 

A WRITER in the Congregationalist , air shall pass through open doors and 
writes intelligently on this topic, | windows, and that as much sunlight be 

and on clothing, as follows: admitted as possible to the room in 
“It must be a false idea of neatness | which about one-third of the time is 
which demands that beds should be/ spent. In addition to these measures, it 
made soon after being vacated. Let it | is well to have the attic windows wholly 
be remembered that more than three- | OF partly open, and the doors leading to 
fifths of the solids and liquids taken into | it, so that a free current may pass through 
the stomach should pass off through the | all of the rooms, up the stairs, and out 
pores of the skin—seven millions in num- | into the outer world, to become purified 
ber—and that this escape is the most | by vegetation, etc., before being again re- 
rapid during the night, while warm in bed. | spired. Clothes thus aired and sunned 
At least one-half of the waste and putrid | will not demand more than half the usual 
matter (from twenty to thirty ounces in | washing, though they can scarcely be 
the night) must come more or less tan- | washed too often. Another means of 
gled in the bedding—of course, soiling it | promoting personal cleanliness is by the 
—and a part of this may become re- | absolute change of all clothing morning 
absorbed by the skin, if it is allowed to | and night, wearing nothing by night that 
come in contact with it on the next | is worn by day, and wice versa. Such 
night, as it must if the bedding is not | clothes as are hung to sun by day and 
exposed for a few hours in the air and | dry by night, and, such only, are fit to be 
light. We may well imitate the Dutch | worn by those who have a reasonable 
example of placing such bedding on two regard for personal cleanliness. And I 
chairs near the window, in the sunlight; may remark that when such clothes are 
or in the window, that the best purifier | removed for the change, it is of the ut- 
known—the light of the sun—may dissi- | most importance to the health that the 
pate their impurities, or neutralize them. | skin should be subjected to a reasonable 
At least three hours on the average is | friction—as by a flesh-brush, a crash, a 
as short exposure as is compatible with | coarse flannel, or the hand, as a means of 
neatness. It is also desirable that the ' cleanliness, and of improved circulation.” 
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SLOW POISONING, BUT SURE. 

HE German Chemiker Zeitung con- | examination was made, and the presence 

tains an article by Prof. Fleck, of | of arsenic was discovered in the liver, 
Dresden, on arsenic in water-colors. His | kidneys, lungs, heart, and brain. There 
attention was directed to the subject | was none in the alimentary canal, and ex- 
by a case of apparent arsenic poisoning | tremely little in the stomach. The poi- 
in which he conducted the post-mor-| soning had thus evidently been a very 
tem examination. A young engineer, | slow process, and the possibility of sui- 
while engaged in drawing for his | cide was excluded, owing to the tempera- 
father’s machine manufactory, suddenly | ment and circumstances‘ of the young 
dropped down dead. As there was no| man. His whole course of life was ac- 
visible cause for his death, a post-mortem | cordingly very thoroughly gone into, 
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and Dr. Fleck analyzed everything which 
had been used or handled by the young 
man for some time back. It was in this 
way that he also came to examine the 
composition of water-colors, many of 
which he has found to contain arsenic. 





He discovered that the particular colors 
used by the young man contained a large 
proportion of arsenic, and came to the 
conclusion that his death had been due 
to a habit of pointing his brush between 
his lips. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Primitive Home of Man.— Many 
of our best authorities place the cradle of our 
race in that corner of land which lies west- 
ward of the steep range of the. Beloot Tagh 
Mountains, an offshoot of the Himalayas, 
and northward from the high barren land of 
Cabul. This country, the ancient Bactrina, 
is the most habitable district to be found any- 
where in Central Asia. There the hills 
stretch out in gentle slopes toward the west, 
and inclose fertile valleys, whose innumerable 
streams, fed by the mountains east and south, 
all go to swell the waters of the Oxus, now 
called the Jihon. Farther north lies another 
fruitful country, watered by the Jaxarates, 
separated from the first by a range of high 
hills much inferior to those which divide both 
lands from Yarkand and Kashgar on the 
east, and from Cabul on the south. Both 
the great rivers empty themselves into the 
Sea of Aral, between which and the Caspian, 
sharply cutting off the fertile country from 
that sea, stretches the Khiva desert, a barren 
land affording a scanty nourishment to the 
herds of wandering Turkish tribes. There is 
good reason to believe, however, that this 
desert did not always exist, but that in times 
not extraordinarily remote, the Caspian Sea, 
joined to the Sea of Aral, extended over a 
much larger area than it at present covers; it 
is known even now to be sinking steadily 
‘within its banks. With such a contraction of 
the great sea the desert would grow by a 
double process—by the laying bare its sandy 
bed, and by the withdrawal of a neighboring 
supply of moisture from the dry land. So it 
may well have been that the fruitful territory 
wherein in remotest ages were settled our 
Aryan ancestors stretched so far west as to 
border upon a large inland Asiatic sea. It 
has even been conjectured that the turning of 
so much fertile land into desert was the prox- 
imate cause of those migrations which sent 
the greater part of the Aryan races westward 
—to people, at last, all the countries of 
Europe. The root which is common to the 
European languages for the names of the sea 
means, in the Indian and Iranian languages, 
a desert. 


Wheat Crop of 1879.— The statis- 
tician of the New York Produce Exchange 
places the wheat crop of the United States 
for 1879 at about 425,000,000 bushels. The 
spring wheat crop is not so large as was at 
first expected, that of Minnesota being not 
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more than 28,000,000 bushels, instead of 40,- 
000,000 as estimated early in the season. 
The amount consumed by 48,000,000 persons, 
the supposed population of our country, plus 
the amount required for seed and other 
purposes, is placed at 250,000,000 bushels, 
leaving 175,000,000 bushels for export, 160,- 
000,000 bushels for Europe, and 15,000,000 
for other ports. The deficient wheat crop in 
Europe this year makes the demand there— 
provided the people are able to pay for so 
much—above 300,000,000 bushels, two-thirds 
of which will be required in France and Great 
Britain. 

Farm Life.—From Scribner's Monthly 
we get the following: ‘‘It is acommon com- 
plaint that the farm and farm-life are not ap- 
preciated by our people. We long for the 
more elegant pursuits, or the ways and fash- 
ions of the town. But the farmer has the 
most sane and natural occupation, and ought 
to find life sweeter, if less highly-seasoned, 
than any other. He alone, strictly speaking, 
has a home. How can a man take root and 
thrive without land? He writes his history 
upon his field. How many ties—how many 
resources he has! His friendships with his 
cattle, his team, his dog, his trees; the satis- 
faction in his growing crops, in his improved 
fields ; his intimacy with Nature, with bird 
and beast, and with the quickening elemental 
forces ; his co-operations with the cloud, the 
sun, the seasons, heat, wind, rain, and frost. 
Nothing will take the various social distem- 
pers which the city and artificial life breed 
out of a man like farming—like direct and 
loving contact with thie soil. It draws out 
the poison. It humbles him, teaches him 
patience and reverence, and restores the 
proper tone to his system. 

‘*Cling to the farm, make much of it, put 
yourself into it, bestow your heart and your 
brain upon it, so that it shall savor of you 
and radiate your virtue after your day’s work 
is done.” 

A Prehistoric Well in Maine.— 
John Upham, of Camden, Me., had occasion 
to dig a ditch on his farm, sinking it between 
one and two feet deep. After proceeding 
some distance he encountered a rock-maple 
tree, over a foot in diameter, lying between 
one and two feet below the surface. Follow- 
ing this up he found it separating in two 
branches, one of which he cut off with an axe, 
and, removing the braneh thus severed, dis- 
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covered under it a well, all stoned up, about 
three feet deep and about the same diameter. 
Contained within this inclosure was a. boiling 


spring of excellent cool water, which has sup- | 


plied the family since, never becoming dry in 
summer, nor freezing in winter. The wonder 
is, when and by whom was this well dug, and 
how long has the earth which was above it 
been swimming? It would seem to be too 
limited an estimate to calculate by a few 
hundreds of years, and not too great a stretch 
of credulity to look back some thousands of 
years for its origin. 


Color- Blindness of Seamen.— 
Some interesting quotations from an article 
in the late number of the English Mechanic 
on the subject of ‘‘Color-Blindness of Sea- 
men” have appeared in an exchange, from 
which we glean an interesting paragraph : 

**One seaman, a candidate for a second 
master’s certificate, described green glass as 
‘dark red;’ in another case a green card was 
called ‘ yellow ;’ and a man who had been 
over eighteen years at sea was reported as 
quite unable to distinguish any of the colors. 
Another who had been more than seven 
years at sea described the red glass by day- 
light as ‘green,’ the dark green as ‘red,’ 
and the yellow as ‘red;’ while by gaslight 
he named the light blue ‘green,’ the dark 
green ‘red,’ and the yellow ‘red.’ This ap- 
pears to be a case of Daltonism, or incapabil- 
ity of perceiving the red end of the spectrum. 
There are several similar instances which dif- 
fer only in details ; but perhaps the most in- 
teresting case is that of a candidate for a 
second mate’s certificate who had served 
nearly five years at sea—a case that ought to 
have been sent to a court of appeal. By day- 
light he described the red card as ‘ green,’ the 
yellow and green glasses ‘red,’ and the red 
glass as ‘dark green.’ By artificial light he 
called the yellow and green glasses ‘ red,’ and 
the white glass ‘dark green.’ This man ob- 
tained a certificate from the London Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, testifying that he was not 
color-blind, but on re-examination he still de- 
scribed dark green as ‘red,’ light green as 
‘neutral,’ and yellow as ‘red’ by artificial 
light, while by daylight he called the green 
glasses ‘red’ once and ‘yellow’ once. This 
last difference may have been caused by the 
manner in which the question was put, and 
the ignorance of the names of colors. In 
view of these facts, the query suggests itself, 
may not the recent dreadful accident to the 
steamer Champion have been due to the ina- 
bility of the look-out to distinguish the lights 
on the other ship, which was discovered only 
when near enough to take in her general out- 
line?” 


Our Indians.— Mr. E. A. Hayt, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his an- 
nual report, which has just been submitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior, says that the 
progress of the Indians in civilization during 
the past year has,had no parallel in any 
previous year, and this in spite of wars and 





persecutions. The following table gives the 
| results of Indian labor during the year : 


By Indians exclusive of the five civilized tribes of the 
Indian Territory. 


Number bushels corn raised 
Number bushels oats and barley raised. . 
Number bushels vegetables raise 
Tons hay cut 
By the five civilized tribes. 
Number acres cultivated 
Bushels wheat raised. .. ........ 
Bushels corn raised... 
Bushels oats and barley raised.. 
Bushels vegetables raised 
Tons hay cut 176,500 

The Commissioner is of the opinion that . 
the best way to promote Indian civilization is 
to make the Indians landholders in severalty, 
giving to each head of a family one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, and to each unmarried 
adult eighty acres, issuing patents therefor 
and making the allotments inalienable and 
free from taxation for twenty-five years.. As 
to the Utes in Colorado, his judgment is that 
the Government should, with their consent, 
purchase the 12,000,000 acres belonging to 
them in that State, and then, with their con- 
sent, remove them to some location in the 
Indian Territory. He thinks that if a propo- 
sition of this kind were properly presented to 
the Utes they would accept it. This would 
be no violation of treaty obligations, and 
would, in the end, be much better for the In- 
dians themselves. It would give them an 
abundant supply of arable land for cultivation, 
and at the same time secure them, at least for 
the present, from encroachments by the 
whites. * 

We are glad to note that President Hayes, 
in his late message, recommends a measure 
similar to the above for the Indians of the 
Indian Territory, by which they will be ren- 
dered independent and responsible. 


Cleaning Sink Spouts and 
Pires. — Dissolve four or five pounds of 
washing soda in boiling water and throw 
down the kitchen sink to prevent the pipes 
stopping up with grease, etc. Do this every 
few weeks. Clean lead pipes leading from 
wash-bowls by pouring down them a strong 
solution of potash dissolved in hot water. 
Don’t get the mixture on the hands or cloth- 
ing. It destroys all animal matter, hair, etc., 
and saves employing a plumber. 


Can You Spell Them ? —A copy of 
‘*Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary” was of- 
fered at a Teachers’ Institute in Pennsylvania 
to any teacher who would read the following 
paragraph and pronounce every word cor- 
rectly, according to Webster. No one suc- 
ceeded in earning the Dictionary, although 
nine teachers made the attempt : 

‘*A sacrilegious son of Belial, who suffered 
from bronchitis, having exhausted his 
finances, in order to make good the deficit, re- 





solved to ally himself to a comely, lenient, 
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and docile young lady of the Malay or Cau- 
casian race. He accordingly purchased a 
calliope and a coral, necklace of a chameleon 
hue, and securing a suite of rooms at a prin- 
cipal hotel, he engaged the head waiter as his 
coadjutor. He then dispatched a letter of 
the most unexceptional caligraphy extant, in- 
viting the young lady to a matinée. She re- 
volted at the idea, refused to consider herself 
sacrificable to his desires, and sent a polite 
note of refusal; on receiving which, he pro- 
cured a carbine and bowie-knife, said that 
he would not now forge fetters hymeneal 
with the queen, went to an isolated spot, sev- 
ered his jugular vein, and discharged the 
contents of his carbine into his abdomen. 
The débris was removed by the coroner.” 


Temperature of the Head.—Some 
investigations have recently been made by 
several physiologists concerning the effect of 
mental activity upon the temperature of the 
brain. Several thermometers are placed on 
different parts of the head and fastened there 
by means of straps; then the person subjects 
himself to various intellectual processes, and 
the result shows a decided increase of tem- 
perature in certain parts of the brain. The 
temperature of the brain of a professor was 
elevated several degrees while delivering a 
lecture. Even the slightest intellectdal effort 
raises the temperature of the head above that 
which it reaches in idle conversation. It is 
interesting to note that certain parts of the 
brain show a greater increase of temperature 
than others, showing that certain organs may 
be more active and stimulated by the blood 
at a given time than others. Where the tem- 
perature of the head is increased beyond a 
certain point, intellectual effort takes place 
with difficulty or with pain. This is very apt 
to be the case with persons of a very nervous 
temperament. It would, therefore, be pru- 
dent for such to cease intellectual effort be- 
fore this temperature is reached, and devote 
themselves to some physical exercise which 
shall equalize the circulation and restore the 
normal temperature to the extremities. 


How to See the Wind.—A con- 
temporary says how this may be done: 
‘Take a polished metallic surface of two 
feet or more with a straight edge—a large 
hand-saw will answer the purpose. Take a 
windy day—whether hot or cold, clear or 
cloudy—only let it not rain or the air be 
murky; in other words, let the air be dry 
and clear, but this is not essential. Hold 
your metallic surface at right angles to the 
direction of the wind—. ¢., if the wind is 
north, hold your surface east and west; but, 
instead of holding the surface vertical, in- 
cline it about 45° to the horizon, so that the 
wind striking glances and flows over the edge 
(keeping it straight) as water over a dam. 
Now sight carefully over the edge at some 
minute and sharply-defined object, and you 
will see the air flow over as water flows over 
a dam. Make your observations carefully, 
and you will hardly fail to see the air, no 





matter how cold. The result is even better 
when the sun is obscured. 


The Pine-Nut,—tThe Pignon or Pin- 
yon Nut is a product of the pine-trees of Cali- 
fornia. There are on our western coast sev- 
eral species of pines which bear an edible 
nut, or rather seed. The tree which pro- 
duces this nut is called by naturalists Sabine’s 
Pine (Pinus Sabiniana). In California and 
Southern Oregon, where it abounds, it is 
known as the Nut-Pine. The nuts or seeds 
are contained in a cone, which looks not un- 
like a large pine-apple; the scales ending in 
sharp, curved points. This cone is frequently 
a foot long and six or seven inches in diame- 
ter. There are some two hundred scales, 
each of which contains two seeds. As the 
seeds ripen the cone cracks, much as a chest- 


Tue Pine-Nut. 


nut burr does, and the seeds fall out. At this 
time they are provided with wings (as shown 
in the engraving), but these soon drop off 
and are not seen in the nuts as they come to 
our market. The shell is so hard that it 
would not be easy to extract the meat, were 
it not that when the shell dries it cracks open 
on one side, into which a knife-blade may be 
inserted, and the shell is then easily pried 
into two halves, disclosing.a little, oblong, 
white kernel, something like a peach-pit. 
The tree is very tall, with spreading branches 
thickly covered with cones, growing in clus- 
ters of from three to nine. As each cone 
contains some four hundred seeds, the prod- 
uce of a single tree is enormous. These 
pine-nuts were the chief source for the sup- 
ply of winter food for the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. Our illustration shows a scale de- 
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tached from the cone, with its two inlying 
seeds, and a nut itself detached from the 
scale. These are of the natural size. The 
cone, which is also represented, is much re- 
duced of course. 


How our Cow is Managed.—Our 
milch cow is treated as if she were a living, 
breathing, walking, and analytical laboratory 
—which she really is. She eats hay, corn- 
stalks, cabbage-leaves, potatoes, bran and 
meal, and drinks water ; and the product is, 
rich and excellent milk and cream, all smok- 
ing and fragrant. Let the water be withheld, 
or let her be supplied with no fodder, grass, 
or other feed, and she will yield no milk. 
‘* Well, who don’t know all that!” But who 
feeds his cow in cold weather, as if it made 
any difference whether the animal receives 
one feeding per day, or water when drink is 
greatly needed, or whether she gets a full or 
half a supply at regular periods. 

Our cow is attended to with more regular- 
ity than the meals of the family. About six 
o'clock, every morning and evening, I take a 
twelve-quart pailful of hot water to the barn, 
pour a pailful of cold water in her slop-tub, 
then turn in about two quarts of corn-meal 
and eight quarts of wheat-bran, then add the 
hot water and stir the mixture and let the 
cow drink it while it is warm, which she will 
do quicker than a person can drink a cup of 
fragrant coffee. This makes over ten gallons 
of slop every day, given with the regularity 
of the opening and closing of the day. A 
spoonful of salt is usually put in the water. 
After the cow has swallowed her slop, a pail- 
ful of cold water is poured in her tub; and 
she will sometimes drink a pailful of cold 
water during the day and one during the night, 
which amounts to over sixty quarts of water 
(or fifteen gallons) during twenty-four hours. 
These statements show how much a cow will 
drink when water is accessible. If water 
were not needed, the cow would not drink so 
much, At morning and evening she receives 
as much prime hay as she will eat. At noon 
she is fed about one sheaf (of medium size) 
of corn-stalks after they have been run 
through a fodder-cutter, which cuts the pieces 
about two inches in length. When roots of 
any sort are fed, they are given at noon. 
The cow has a box-stall about nine feet 
square, and which is always kept well-littered 
with leaves or the butts and larger joints of 
the cut corn-stalks. She is never kept tied in 
the stable. I would as soon have a hole to 
fit my neck made in the head-board of my 
bedstead and sleep in such a disgusting yoke, 
as to put the neck of the cow in stanchions or 
tie her to the manger. A cow (and horse, 
also) needs liberty to turn round, change 
position, and scratch herself when she feels 
like it. When a cow wants feed or water, 
she needs a supply. To be brief—our cow 
is in a plump and round condition both sum- 
mer and winter; and she rolls out the milk, 
which is milk that’s mi/k/ She now yields 
about nine quarts per day, and will probably 
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give seven to eight during the entire winter. 
We sell to near neighbors, who come for the 
milk, more than enough to pay for all the feed 
the cow consumes. The milk is not as blue 
and thin as chalk and water, but it is thick, of 
a rich yellowish color, like thin cream. 

A great many people affirm that ‘‘IT DON’T 
PAY TO KEEP A COW.” They say the truth, 
as it will zot pay to keep a cow the way fam- 
ily cows are usually managed. Hundreds 
and hundreds of families manage their cows 
as follows: The cow is fed with surprising 
irregularity. Many times she does not get 
half enough to eat. John forgot to give her 
water last evening. She was left out in that 
cold and pelting storm all night. She does 
not have a comfortable place during cold and 
stormy weather. Sometimes she gets rough 
and injurious treatment, and will not give 
down her milk to the ill-natured boor that 
feeds her. Besides these items of bad man- 
agement, there are many other things the 
operation of which contribute toward dimin- 
ishing a full flow of rich milk. 

SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


Analysis of an Orange.—A me- 
dium -sized Florida orange, purchased in 
Faneuil Hall market, afforded upon analysis 
the following results : 

The poe | ts 57-5 grams, which is =3 33 per Gent. 
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The ; pulp contained i in 100 parts: ...... 4-3 rape sugar 
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The free acid consisted of shout equal parts of malic 
and citric acid. 
The ash constituents of the orange were as follows: 


Magnes 
Ferric See gy 
ew 
Silica 
Phosphoric acid 


—Boston Fournal of Chemistry. 


Women and Constructiveness. 
—For the past ten or fifteen years a consider- 
able number of ladies have been employed 
in the Patent Office, some of whom have oc- 
cupied the position of examiners. They 
have shown a great deal of ability and activ- 
ity in the discharge of their official duties, and 
the experience and knowledge acquired ought 
to qualify them to serve acceptably as attor- 
neys. 
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THE MEMORIAL BUILDING. 


T may not be known to many of the 


readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL that its late proprietor, Mr. Samuel 
R. Wells, was earnestly desirous of secur- 
ing a fire-proof building for the proper 
arrangement and preservation of his 
valuable anthropological collection. His 
aim was to establish a museum of human 
science, which should be open to the 
public, and serve as a perpetual means 
of free instruction to visitors in that most 
important of subjects, Mind. A short 
time before his death, he advertised for 
such a building, and had several answers, 
but none of the buildings offered were 
suitable in design or location for the pur- 
pose. Then it became necessary to re- 
move from 389 Broadway, where the 
publishing office of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL was, because the owners de- 
sired to erect an entirely new set of 
buildings on the old site, and “737” was 
taken temporarily. It was Mr. Wells’ 
purpose to prosecute the matter as soon 
as he had become fairly settled in the new 
office. 





Man proposes, God disposes. The fa- 
tigue of moving and rearranging was 
too much for his strength; the weather 
was cold and damp, and in the unusual 
exposure he contracted a severe cold, 
pneumonia resulted, and he departed this 
life, his cherished wish unfulfilled. 


During his business career he had al- 
ways spent his income for the dissemina- 
tion of Phrenology, and so nothing was 
left besides the business, no fund with 
which such an edifice could be purchased. 
His successor has endeavored to prose- 
cute the same undertaking, but a lack of 
means precludes a first step toward its 
accomplishment. Now, too, the matter 
has assumed a character quasi sacred, 
for its accomplishment would not only 
set on a perpetual footing of usefulness 
the Phrenological Museum, but it would 
have the nature of a memorial of the 
earnest, philanthropic man who con- 
ceived it. 


I feel that this effort commends itself 
so positively to all who have the wel- 
fare of their neighbor at heart, that noth- 
ing need be said in its behalf, and I would 
ask the aid of such persons in carrying it 
forward to completion. From those who 
have been benefited by Phrenology, and 
they certainly are numbered among the 
thousands, I would ask a loan, a gift, or 


a bequest. From those who are not able 


to bestow money, I would ask advice or 
suggestions with reference to the proper 
method which should be pursued to 
attain the desired end. 


Being very anxious to have this work 
done in my life-time, I would be grateful 
for an expression from those who feel 
interested in its success. 


CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF CRIMINALS. 
No. II. 
A NEW CONTRIBUTION TO PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL SCIENCE. 

NM ORALISTS who have shown an 

unfriendly spirit toward Phrenol- 
ogy, have been disposed to censure us 
for ascribing to the criminal class a men- 
tal organization which conduces to their 
They take the view 
that according to our doctrine such un- 


lawless conduct. 


fortunates are vicious of necessity, and, 


therefore, irresponsible. 
almost useless to reply to such attacks, 
that nearly all men, and particularly 
those distinguished for strength and 
power of character, possessed the same 
elements as the criminal in perhaps as 
great a degree of development, but that 
such elements were controlled, regulated, 
and made subservient to normal uses. 
It has been almost impossible to impress 
upon opponents that vice and crime are 
the result of perverted faculties, not re- 
sults of organization vicious Jer se. We 
have never taken the ground that this or 
that person was a predetermined scoun- 
drel, for the reason that we hold every 
organ of the brain, every faculty of the 
mind, to be essential to the completeness 
of brain and mind, and that men are one- 
sided, unbalanced, erratic, simply because 
they have been either defrauded of their 
birthright through the ignorance or-mis- 
demeanor of parents, or they have been im- 
properly trained in childhood and youth. 

It is not because a man has large Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Secre- 
tiveness, that he becomes a scoundrel 
and a terror to the community, but be- 
cause wise measures have not been taken 
early in his life to restrain their mani- 
festation, and to educate into activity 
compensating faculties. Men have shown 


It has been’ 





vicious tendencies who were weak in those 
elements—deemed by the world as pos- 
sessed of the essential features of deprav- 
ity, but possessed in an excessive degree 
Benevolence, Hope, Approbativeness, 
Friendship — qualities generally deemed 
by the world as essentially virtuous. Men 
have often defrauded others, not on ac- 
count of excessive Acquisitiveness, but 
for the purpose of gratifying a large unbal- 
anced Benevolence. Women have com- 
mitted serious improprieties for the sake 
of indulging dominant Approbativeness 
or Friendship. In this way the high and 
noble elements of character may become 
the controlling agents of crime. 

The newspapers of late have copied 
widely M. Bordier’s study on a series of 
criminal skulls, which was published in 
Dr. Broca’s Anthropological Review, and 
pretty generally the criticisms upon it 
have been reasonable and fair, indicating 
that there has been a very marked 
change of front with reference to the in- 
fluence of cerebral organization upon 
character. An article in the London 
Daily News of November 13th last, dis- 
cusses Dr. Bordier with much candor, 
and as we feel warranted in taking the 
views of the writer as reflecting those of 
a large class of educated people, we are 
pleased to quote what he says with refer- 
ence to the conclusions of the French 
physiologist : 

“The murderer’s skull is developed in 
another direction; namely, at the sides. 
The sides of the head, it seems, are the 
seat of the impulses, and the murderer 
is the creature of impulse. He has far 
too much mental activity in proportion 
to a most stinted quantity of reflection. 
The same abnormal development of the 
sides of the head, the same reckless im- 
pulsiveness, marks the savage. He takes 
no thought for the morrow, but, like the 
Tunghuzians lately visited by the Vega, 
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eats all the seals he has caught to-day. 
With a scanty development in the frontal 
region, and an abundant development in 
the parietal region of the brain, both sav- 
ages and murderers are prompted to go 
straight to their object, without pausing 
to consider the consequences. Now, the 
difficulties of life are almost invariably 
caused by the presence of a person de 
trop, a wife, a child, a mistress, a friend, 
or an enemy, who is sadly in the way. It 
is but too true that the impulsive savage 
generally solves the problem with an as- 
segai or a boomerang, and simplifies life 
considerably by removing one factor al- 
together out of the sum. The murderer 
who inherits the structure, and, there- 
fore, the ideas of the savage, does pre- 
cisely the same thing. He does not stop 
to think about duty, morality, the guil- 
lotine, or religion, but destroys the life 
that he finds inconvenient. This action 
is the result of his unlucky parietal de- 
velopment, and of the other fact, that he 
often has lesions in the brain—is, in fact, 
slightly cracked. 

“ The practical result of these specula- 
tions may at first sight seem alarming to 
the moralist. How can we punish peo- 
ple, he may ask, who are so far from be- 
ing responsible for their actions? How 
is a man to blame for being an interesting 
though dangerous illustration of ‘atav- 
ism?’ The old answer to this sort of 
question is still as good as ever. Assas- 


sins are born, like poets, M. Bordier 


thinks. Szcarius nascitur, but one may 
become an assassin without having been 
born to the manner, and one may be born 
to it, and yet escape being an assassin. 
People come into the world with parietal 
formations for which they are not re- 
sponsible. Again, changes may take 
place in the brain after birth for which 
the sufferers are not to blame. But 
whether these formations are to produce 
the extreme possible results or not, de- 
pends a great deal on social environment 
and on education. If the born savage is 
left to his instincts and desires, if his 
mere physical nature is allowed to exer- 
cise unchecked dominion over his will, 





he may becomea monster hateful to hu- 
manity. But his reflection and his will 
may be trained and strengthened by out- 
ward influences. His impulses may be 
subdued, overpowerful and active as they 
are, and his reflective nature may be fos- 
tered and encouraged till it asserts its su- 
periority. Thus the homicidal and gener- 
ally criminal tendency may be checked all 
through life, and the born murderer may 
die almost in the odor of sanctity. The 
American moralist truly says that many 
a saint is a sinner who has never really 
worked down to the bottom of his char- 
acter. Murder may lie at the bottom of 
many a character, and yet may never be 
brought out tothe surface. There can 
be no doubt that one of the weights. 
which keeps down the savage in the man 
is the fear of punishment. A man may 
be impulsive, and yet the fear of the guil- 
lotine may be just strong enough to over- 
come his impulse. Indeed, when M. Bor- 
dier talks of savages, we are reminded 
that there is much of the savage, much 
of his selfishness, thoughtlessness, and 
readiness for evil, in most of us in child- 
hood. If every critic carries in him a 
dead poet, most men (and women) carry 
in them a dead savage. Education has 
overcome the old hereditary propensi- 
ties, and education and fear may over- 
come them even when they take the 
shape of a pronounced parietal develop- 
ment. In short, these physical researches 
really neither add anything to, nor re- 
move anything from, the old moral diffi- 
culty. We have always known that some 
individuals have strong depraved in- 
stincts and impulses to evil. We have 
always known that these may partly be 
checked by punishment and example. 
Our conduct can*not be altered, suppos- 
ing it to be proved that these depraved 
instincts and impulses are always accom- 
panied by a certain physical development. 
We can not influence the skull, but we 
can introduce motives strong enough to 
counterbalance the fatal physical tempta- 
tions of the embryocriminal. We can also 
keep out of the way of men whose heads 
are developed in the wrong direction.” 
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There are some points’ in this which 
we do not altogether accept ; the reason- 
ing has much of the old, hard-and-fast 
method, yet its general tenor is in ac- 
cordance with science and correct moral 
discernment. Such views on the part of 
journalists should stimulate effort to- 
ward correcting the many influences for 
evil which exist among us. There are 
many practices now having the sanction 
of law which are directly conducive to 
vice and crime, and that in the face of 
facts recognized by a large proportion in 
the community ; for instance, it needs no 
argument to convince an intelligent man 
of the pernicious influence of the sale of 
alcoholic liquors. The testimony of those 
who administer the affairs of our courts, 
jails, hospitals, asylums, almshouses, posi- 
tively declare that from 70 to 90 per cent. 
of those who are punished or cared for at 
the expense of the State, are the victims 
of intemperate habits. Furthermore, the 
statistics of crime, supplied by districts 
in which no liquor is sold, are overwhelm- 
ingly conclusive of the great improve- 
‘ment in morals which immediately fol- 
lows such an establishment of decency. 
Edwards County, Illinois, with its empty 
jail, and Vineland, New Jersey, with its 
one policeman, are good illustrations, 
and suggest the inquiry as to whether or 
not those large lateral or parietal organs 
which are so prominent in the criminal, 
do not owe their manifestation as agents 
of evil in the character, to the abnormal 
excitement of alcohol. 
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SOME NOTES FROM THE LOUVRE. 


N Paris, on a rainy day, the question 
occurs almost on awakening, what of 
the long list of interesting objects I am 
desirous of contemplating with both the 





physical and mental eye, can well employ 
me to-day? I glance down the column 
of items in my note-book, and the word 
“Louvre ” catches the eye. My hotel is 
within a few squares of that magnificent 
museum, wherein so many of the French 
kings stored priceless gems of art of an- 
After the late 
breakfast of the hostelry and a cursory 
reading of the morning newspaper, I 
rapidly make my way through the throng 
which fills the covered sidewalk and pas- 
sages of the Rue Rivoli, and, turning 
down, soon find myself at the grand en- 
trance of the immense structure. As- 
cending the beautiful staircase to the 
left, instinctively my footsteps turn into 


cient and modern times. 


the section where are grouped the treas- 
ures of Greek and Roman art. Lines of 
statues and busts fascinate the gaze. 
Can I devote even a minute to the 
consideration of each? The hours are 
short, the minutes nothing when one is 
engrossed in the contemplation of so 
many thousand objects, each of which 
has its history, and each its instruction 
for the attentive observer. My time is 
necessarily short in this magnificent city, 
and I could spend the whole of it in these 
grand buildings by the Seine, and yet not 


‘take in appreciatively one-half of their 


contents. The impression is forced upon 
me that it were better to examine with 
care but a twentieth part of the great 
assemblage of treasures, than to rush 
through galleries, halls, and alcoves, be- 
stowing only passing glances to the right 
and left as I go. 

Now the ancient world is around me— 
seemingly I breathe the atmosphere which 
Augustus, Cicero, Cesar, Scipio breathed, 
for on both sides are representations in 
statue and bust of ancient greatness with 
whose names history has made me familiar. 


« 
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One of the first of the marbles which at- 
tracts my attention has “ Demosthenes ” 
inscribed upon its base — Demosthenes 
the wonderful orator of Athens. I study 
its features and contour according to the 
principles of science, and find them to 
indicate force, nervous susceptibility, 
strong perception, decision, taste; the 
full eye indicates power of language, 
the head is massive between the ears. 
Near by is the bust of another famous 
Athenian, Eschines, who, like Demosthe- 
nes, was possessed of a “ golden tongue.” 
Even in the marble I see the impress of 
a warm and sprightly temperament. The 
full forehead indicates logical power ; 
the lively features show feeling and im- 
pulse ; the poise of the head ambition and 
self-respect. A little further on the great 
Macedonian, Alexander, looms up. A 
handsome head with a colossal neck. 


The organs are very strong in the base. 
I do not wonder at his fall into the 
meshes of appetite and propensity. The 
length from Individuality to Philopro- 
genitiveness is remarkable; both back- 


head and forehead are large. The lines 
of the face indicate a splendid vital or- 
ganization, and the general contour is 
the heroic oval. 

Among the statues of the gods at hand 
the solid front of Mars attracts me. 
There is a repose in its square features 
which reminds one of our General Grant. 
The forehead, however, is low, the back- 
head strongly developed, the side organs 
conspicuous ; but who would expect great 
elevation either in character or brain in 
the ancient genius of destruction? Al- 
cibiades, the briliiant Athenian leader of 
the eventful period of the Peloponnesian 
war, has a handsome face ; his perceptive 
intellect is very prominent, the forehead 
low, however, and the side-head buiging. 


SOME NOTES FROM THE LOUVRE. 
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The marble exhibits a man of brilliant 
parts, highly ambitious, selfish, aggress- 
ive, yet impressive and winning. Cara- 
calla, the emperor of whom history relates 
deeds of monstrous atrocity, next draws 
my attention. His is a massive head. 
There is grandeur in its expression, 
although the outlines have a barbaric 
tone and the organism is one of im- 
mense force. He was a colossal ruffian 
of whom judicious training might have 
made a great leader. 

As we look upon the marble which 
represents Scylla, we are struck by the 
correspondence of his head and face with 
his infamous record. The features are 
stern; the development of the brain 
shows arrogance, ambition, pride, selfish- 
In Constantine, the 
Christian emperor, we find evidence of 
intellectual quickness, ambition, strong 
will, allied to good-nature and love of 


ness, and appetite. 


ease. His Constructiveness and Ideality 
are well marked. Germanicus, the fa- 
mous soldier of Augustus and Tiberius, 
shows splendid natural talents of intel- 
lect, with large Benevolence and a con- 
spicuous endowment of the organs con- 
tributing to force of character. Face 
and head wear the marks of a nice es- 
thetic sense. His Constructiveness is 
very large. 

Among the noble women of Rome, 
Julia Paula, the gifted daughter, we pre- 
sume, of Cesar, is there in marble form. 
The head is finely molded, showing a 
practical intellect and marks of culture, 
while the face is gentle yet firm in ex- 
pression. Julia Donna, the wife of Seve- 
rus and mother of Caracalla, somewhat 
contrasts with the last. Her sharp nose 
imparts a tone of peevishness to the ex- 
pression. The head is broad, the fore- 


head well filled out. Elsewhere we meet 
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with a second representation of this 
lady, a bust made perhaps at a later 
period of her life. In this the disposi- 
tion appears softened even to mildness. 
Faustina, whether “Senior” or “Jun- 
is not stated on the stone, has a 
full, plump face, with plain features. 
The head is broad and rounded well at 


” 


ior 


the corners, and strongly organized in 
The character is 
one of independence and self-will; as we 
regard it, faces common enough on the 


the occipital region. 


promenades of New York occur to the 
memory. 

Marcus Aurelius, otherwise known as 
Antoninus, appears very frequently in 
bust and full-length statue, as if the 
Roman people so much loved him that 
his effigies could not too often employ 
The face and 
head.are those of a handsome, well-bal- 


the chisel of the sculptor. 


anced, highly-educated man, whose mo- 
tives are in the main of a noble character. 
The bust of Galba reminds one of a coun- 
try deacon, or a successful farmer. I look 
with some curiosity at the busts of Nero. 
There are three or four inthe Louvre. In 
nearly all the face is certainly handsome 
in mold, but the head is low and im- 
mensely developed in the back part, and 
region of the ear. Selfishness is a speak- 
ing characteristic. Vitellius, whose feats 
of eating and drinking gave him, although 
a Roman emperor, his chief reputation, 
is drawn ‘here in the solid stone truly 
enough. Grossness and sensuality are 
written in every line. 
faithful. 

Augustus, the great and glorious, has 
many representations, the most prized 
being a statue representing this most 
famous of the Czsars at the age probably 
of thirty-five or forty. 


The sculptor was 


It stands upon a 
mosaic platform. I lingered several min- 





utes in contemplation of its exquisite 
grace. The head is beautiful indeed ; 
kindness, culture, taste, sympathy, deli- 
cacy are graven in its features. Later, 
approaching the portrait-bust of Julius. 
Cesar, I was not disappointed in observ- 
ing the strong contours indicating force, 
stability, executiveness, associated with 
an active ‘temperament and a power- 
ful intellect. The Motive temperament 
is particularly marked in the strong an- 
gles of forehead, cheek, and chin. The 
ancient artist was faithful here also. 

Titus, the conqueror and would-be pre- 
server of Jerusalem, looks the soldier 
with his front so square, massive, and no- 
ble. Caligula, the detested of his time 
and of all succeeding timé, has a head 
and face which are very repulsive at first 
sight. The brain is low and flat ; selfish- 
ness and cruelty are specially marked 
upon the features. Unscrupulous, sensual, 
are terms which at once suggest them- 
selves to the observer. 


The hall devoted to the marbles of the 
Cesars is especially beautiful in its finish- 
ing and decoration. The ceiling is elab- 
orately painted, representing in its suc- 
cession of circles and panels the Muses 
accompanied with poets of world-wide 
fame. Here I meet with many repeti- 
tions of the subjects already noted; and 
besides them, Vespasian, the warrior-em- 
peror, who raised himself from obscurity 
tothe first rank. His broad head has great 
Constructiveness, and a corresponding de- 
velopment of the perceptive organs of 
the intellect. Self-esteem is marked, and 
Conscientiousness by no means small. 
The full-length statue of Vitellius in this 
hall, shows a massive back-head, pre- 
dominating Self-esteem, Caution, and 
the great appetite, of the bust I have 
already described. Trajan has a crown 


_ 
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that is well built up, but the forehead 
appears low on account of the protuber- 
ant perceptives. His intellect was emi- 
nently practical. 

Hadrian, the successor of Trajan, at- 
tracts me with its pleasant expression and 
its general elevation of intellect and 
character. I am reminded of the busts 
of the same person which I saw a year 
or so ago in the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. 


there are statues and busts representing 


Commodus, of whom 


him at different ages, was evidently a 
very handsome man, and much like his 
father, Marcus Aurelius. Unfortunately, 
he did not show the greatness of his sire. 
I can trace the growth of his charac- 
ter from youth to advanced manhood, 
and in all the marbles the same weakness 
and vanity are seen. Meecenas, the pa- 
tron of letters, made famous by the verse 
of Horace, has the appearance of an in- 
dustrious go-ahead man of business. 
One would infer from the organization 
that he was an ancient banker or opera- 
tor in public funds—perhaps a contrac- 
tor for the building of large works. 

Thus I wandered slowly from one sub- 
ject to another, oblivious to the dripping 
world outside of the massive walls in- 
In 
another paper may be continued the re- 


closing this wonderful collection. 


cital of similar pencil-jottings of the men 
who made history. 





“A PIECE OF YOUR MIND,” DEAR 
READER. 


WE have a chronic dislike to blowing 

our own trumpet. We know that 
is the fashion nowadays, at least nearly 
all publishers of newspapers and periodi- 
cals “put their best foot forward” in 
parading the peculiar merits of their re- 


spective literary properties. We prefer 





l : 
| to let our sifbscribers and readers speak 


for us, and will confess that however 
great may be our modesty about “speak- 
we do like to 
hear others descant upon the good things 
they find in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 
lady residing in one of the most promi- 


ing in meeting ourselves, 


An intelligent and philanthropic 


nent manufacturing towns of New En- 
gland, recently sent us a letter, in the 
course of which she made the following 
allusion to the JOURNAL: 


“ DEAR JOURNAL, do you want to know 
what I had before I had you? These are 
a few of the articles: I had no idea what 
I was born for; I had the record of my 
birth, but no faith in it, feeling one hun- 
dred years old. I had physicians from 
far and near. I had debts, which to pay 
I had no hope. I had headache, oh, what 
headaches! I had a chronic disease of 
the bowels; numerous corns on my toes, 
rheumatism in every joint, and even 
blindness. I had nothing but dried bones 
and a parched skin, and the ‘blues.’ .... 
I had bad help, a tobacco-smoked house, 
and crabbed children. I had tea and cof- 
fee-pots to attend to daily; pies, cakes, 
puddings, and sauces to make. I had no 
time to read, not even the Bible. Indeed 
I had no faith in anything. I had noth- 
ing to give away, and no desire to keep 
what I owned. I had no God, no hope in 
this life or the next. 

“ Now I ought to tell what I gained by 
reading the JOURNAL, and how; but it 
must suffice at present to say that I feel 
like a new creature. Instead of growing 
old, I am younger than ever.” 


This is written in a half-sportive vein, 
but it is an earnest avowal, and deeply 
significant, to us at least. 

The writer also suggests sundry topics 
for future consideration in these columns. 
We like this part of her letter almost as 
much as her “confession,” because it 
helps us to set before the readers of the 
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interesting and serviceable to them. 

We would invite our readers, generally, 
to send us their views on the character 
of the JOURNAL, especially what it needs 
to render it more useful to the communi- 
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ty. We invite criticism on the methods 
The PHRENOLOGICAL 
_ JOURNAL is published for the good of 

the people who read, and we are desirous 


| of its teaching. 


to know from them how it can be made 
more influential. 














* He that questioneth much shall learn much.”—Bacon, 





Eo Our €or respondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuIRY Fart to ReceIveE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE,/TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


ONLY 


ORDERLY CHARACTER.—The organiza- 
tion which you describe may be as you repre- 
sent it, but we must assure you that one possess- 
ing a small degree of Firmness, Combativeness, 
and Self-esteem, if grown-up, is not likely to train 
those faculties into very positive manifestation. 
If you have good. intellect you may hope for fair 
success, however, if you select a vocation or 
business in life wherein you are not likely to be 
ealled upon to contend with others. Yours is 
not a character adapted to a life of conflict. A 
business which is stable, steady, and a routine 
which has little change, would help to give sym- 
metry to your life. You must endeavor to act in 
accordance with the impressions of your intel- 
lect, and avoid influences or temptations that 
would interfere. Large Ideality will not hurt 
any one unless its influence is permitted to grow, 
so that it leads its possessor away from the prac- 
tical and the useful, those most important rela- 
tions of life which are often classed as common- 
place. While Ideality affords variety and pleas- 
ure by introducing breaks now and then in the 
dull course which most of us are compelled to 
pursue, it operates as an instrumentality of en- 
joyment and refinement, 





CONSTIPATION.—F. H. P.— Eat food 
which is readily digested and assimilated. Bread 
made of whole wheat, or, as it is commonly 
called, Graham bread, oatmeal porridge with 
but little milk, will help toward your object. Of 
butter, eat none ut all, if the trouble be obsti- 
nate. At this season of the year you can geta 
variety of dried fruits, which may be stewed or 
cooked in various forms, and be most agreeable 
to the palate. You should eat fruit liberally 
with your meals. Do not put much sugar with 
it, as you want the acid effect for the regulation 
of the stomach. Vegetables are excellent in 
their place, and they should be plainly cooked ; 
celery is best eaten raw. You should avoid all 
fried food, for the reason that it is next to im- 
possible to cook jn that way without using fat 
or grease of some sort. 


DEPRESSIONS AND ORGANS.—A. J. K.— 
If there be a decided depression on any part of 
your head, it must be due to the lack of the 
brain beneath. You may have strongly-marked 
Benevolence and also large Firmness, while 
Veneration is relatively less than either. You 
should know yourself whether or not your dis- 
position has a good share of respect for others 
and of the religious element. Send stamp for 
‘“* Mirror of the Mind.”’ 


INFLUENTIAL ACQUISITIVENESS.—J. T. 
L.— Question : I have known persons to be kind 
and obliging to neighbors and strangers, doing 
all in their power to please them, while they 
were just the opposite in their family. What is 
the cause of this? 

Answer: Strong Acquisitiveness is the chief 
organ in the accomplishment of this apparently 
inconsistent manifestation of character. At home, 
engaged in his own affairs, the person so organ- 
ized being master, he exhibits the peculiarity you 
mention sharply, on account of his desire to ac- 
cumulate, Away from home, among neighbors 





and acquaintances, feeling compelled to act be- 


a 
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comingly, other organs come into exercise, and 
his Acquisitiveness is, for the time, subordi- 
nated. The reason why so many people act in a 
very engaging manner when out in the world 
among strangers, whereas while at home they 
are peevish, irritable, overbearing, and generally 
disagreeable, is due to the same fact—that dif- 
ferent organs are exercised which may be under 
constraint while they are, as it were, before the 
public. At home they do not feel it necessary to 
rein in the selfish faculties. 


THE FARMER.—J. T. D.—The farmer 
needs a good vital organization ; in other words, 
a strong frame, indicating a predominance of the 
Motive temperament. He should have a good 
intellect and a brain well built out at the sides ; 
he should have also Destructiveness, with a 
large social development; he should also have 
a large moral development, with a strong sense 
of self-respect, as well as the sense of duty; he 
should not. be deficient in the reflective talent; 
in fact, a thoroughly good farmer has such a 
variety of thought and employment that he is 
pretty well built up in all directions. ; 


BRAIN DEVELOPMENT.—J. A. C.— 
Length .of brain fiber from the medulla ob- 
longata, that part being usually taken as the 
center, indicates organic development. The 
brain fibers run from that point in all directions. 
Communicating with the gray matter in the con- 
volutions, according as the distance is to the sur- 
face, say to the frontal region, so is the thickness 
or depth of the convolutions. It is in these con- 
volutions that the organs lie and exert their func- 
tional wills upon the body through the fibers 
which communicate with the spinal column. 


CHARACTER BY CORRESPONDENCE.— 
Question: What kind of photographs must you 
have of persons who desire to have their charac- 
teristics explained ? What charge do you make? 
I desire to know, but fear the expense will be 
too great for a poor girl. M. E. N, 

Answer : In nearly every number of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL & question like this is answered. We 
have a circular specially prepared for those who 
desire to have their characters described, and 
who can not personally visit this office. A 
photograph or two which faithfully represent 
the head and fave can, in the hands of an expert, 
be made almost as serviceable as the veritable 
cranium of one who desires the examination. 
This circular is celled the ‘* Mirror of the Mind,” 
and is sent to all those wio write for it and en- 
close a three-cent stamp to pay the necessary post- 
age. As for the expense of the delineation, we 
would state that it is $5. And that is certainly 
not high, when the value of a proper delineation 
of character is considered. We have the testi- 





monials of hundreds of persons to the fact, that 
such a written description has been worth thou- 
sands of dollars to them. While a single pre- 
scription given by an expert physician may cost 
that amount, and may have to be repeated a 
hundred times before there is recovery, no extra 
charge is made for additional hints which may 
be asked by the phrenological subject. 


MEASUREMENT OF HEADS.—Question: 
Is it a right principle that two heads should be 
marked alike, showing that they both measure 
twenty-two inches, but one person weighs two 
hundred pounds and the other one hundred and 
forty pounds, organic quality and activity being 
alike ? aN. LL. 

Answer: If the heads measure precisely the 
same, of course they should be marked alike so 
far as size is concerned. But it is scarcely to be 
supposed that two persons, one of whom weighs 
sixty pounds more than the other, can have the 
same organic quality. One having a head meas- 
uring twenty-two inches, with high quality of 
activity, should weigh one hundred and fifty 
pounds at least; so that, granting the fat fellow 
to have equal quality and activity, he has fifty 
pounds of brawn more than is necessary. 


THE UNKNOWN FUTURE.—Question : 


We are instructed that our instincts and con- 
science dwell in the sensory ganglia; that mem- 
ory is an organic register of facts or impressions ; 
that the cerebrum is the seat of ideas, the home 
of thought and reason; but when the gray mat- 
ter that composes this thinking mechanism be- 
comes diseased and the chill touch of death stills 
the action of fiber and physical life, what light 
can our teachers pour upon that coagulated sub- 
stance, where once reigned hope, ambition, love, 
or hatred, those gray granules that once were 
memory? Certainly Physiology has grown to 
giant stature since the days of St. Paul. Please 
answer these thoughts, and do not forget my 
JOURNAL, as I must have it. 

Answer: Some of the doctors have certainly 
ventured beyond the boundaries of reason in 
their hypotheses, with reference to the functions 
of brain and the nature of mind. We are not of 
those who would identify thought and idea with 
material substance, and count thought but a 
mere distillation or evolution. We consider the 
brain organs but mere agente of the mind. 
What that mind is per se, we confess ourselves 
unable to reveal. When this engine of the 
mind, this delicate tissue of matter, is no longer 
active, under the touch of chill death the mind 
survives the effect, how, we do not know. 
“ The spirit returns to the God who gave it.” 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number, 
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What Etey Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of intere 
est; the vriter’s personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











PRESS OPINION.—As a home compan- 
ion, a help to the parent, the teacher as well as 
the individual, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
no superior in periodical literature. A candid 
public will acknowledge this. In no respect is 
man’s ignorance and distress more marked than 


with reference to himself, his mental and phys-,. 


ical organization, and, consequently, there are 
thousands and tens of thousands groping in 
darkness and bewailing misfortunes and crrors 
which a little scientific light shed upon their 
capabilities would have helped them to avoid. 
It is the mission of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL to put men and women, old and young, in 
the way of helping themselves. It begins at 
home, at self-improvement, showing how an in- 
dividual can better himself in mind and body; 
regulate his thoughts and habits ; study and ob- 
serve with effect; adjust himself to his place 
and work ; obtain higher rewards for his indus- 
try; and secure his proper share of comfort and 
happiness.— Watsonville (Cal.) Transcript. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for De- 
cember is before us, replete as usual with an 
interesting variety of sound, practical common- 
sense productions, that can not fail to profit all 
who will give them a careful perusal. One great 
fault of the American people is that in the bus- 
tle and excitement of this fast age, all rush heed- 
lessly on, knowing quite too little about them- 
selves and seemingly caring little how they treat 
their minds and bodies, until they are broken 
down, when, alas! it is often too late. One of 
the best guides in this direction is this Journal, 
and everybody should read it.—New Holland 
(Pa.) Clarion. ; 


“THE WONDERS OF LIGHT, COLOR, 
AND THE Fine Forces.”—The following letter 
in relation to a book with this title which we 
recently noticed, has been received: 


“Kiaitor of JOURNAL: 

“Dear Sir :—In my ‘ Principles of Light and 
Color’ I have presented an array of facts and 
new discoveries which, as it seems to me, would 
be for the good of all mankind to become ac- 
quainted with, and I regret that in your short 
notice of the work given in the November 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, you have not had 
time to give some of them to your readers. The 
work has cost me years of severe investigation 
and experiment, during the whole of which I 
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was sustained and led on by the enthusiastic 
feeling that I should be able to bless others and 
unravel a great number of mysteries. I am well 
aware that hundreds of people get astride of 
some hobby or proclaim some new invention, 
by means of which they expect to turn the world 
upside down, when after all they are pursuing a 
very sinall thing ; but I have ransacked our great 
libraries and studied into the science of the day 
to learn what was known by our savants and 
what not known, so that I might proceed with 
open eyes, without being deluded by any false 
self-esteem. I think I see as clear as the light- 
ning, that the basic principles of force and of 
all our concrete sciences are not understood by 
Tyndall, Huxley, Faraday, Huggins, Carpenter, 
Helmholtz, and other scientists, however marvel- 
ous their achievements in the realm of physical 
phenomena; for none of them can tell what is 
electricity, or heat, or cold, or magnetism, or 
light, or color, or chemical action, or nervous 
force, or psychic potency. They do not know 
whether all these styles of force are things, or 
mere ‘motions of the ultimate atoms of mat- 
ter,’ or both; but have rather concluded that 
they are mere motions, and not entities at all, 
contrary to all phenomena of the known uni- 
verse, Happily Professor Crookes has lately 
given powerful demonstrations before the Royal 
Society of Great Britain of my own position, 
which is, that light, color, shadow, etc., are 
actual entities as well as motions, I have repeat- 
edly collected the different colors of the sun- 
light directly from the sky as actual substances, 
and I am constantly charging water and other 
substances with the solar rays of different col- 
ors, by straining away the light through various 
hues of glass, and thereby filling them with a 
medical element of the most exquisite and pene- 
trating character. I will show your readers how 
they may prove the same point for themselves 
in a very simple way. Let them get a yellow- 
orange or amber-colored bottle of as deep color as 
possible, and after filling it with pure water, set it 
in the sun for at least an hour, although a day is 
better. This will transmit the yellow and some 
red rays to the water, so that if it is drank, one or 
two swallows ata time, before meals, it will be 
bound to animate the whole nervous system, 
acting especially upon a dormant liver, proving 
to be a gentle laxative to constipated bowels as 
well as a diuretic. A cathartic drug will fre- 
quently leave the bowels exhausted and weaker 
than before, but this charged water will leave 
them in a more active condition. I have tested 
this matter in hundred’ of cases. 

“ Again, let them charge a blue bottle of water 
in the same way, and drink from it a tablespoon- 
ful at a time, before meals, and especially on 
retiring, and it will be found to be nervine, nar- 
cotic, anti-inflammatory, astringent, and cooling 
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generally. Ihave cured some bad cases of chronic 
diarrhea with it after all other treatment has 
failed, and relieved many cases of colic, inflamed 
stomach, neuralgia, sleeplessness, cramps, ctc. 
The trouble with the ordinary blue bottles is 
that they are generally of the mazarine style, 
being colored with cobalt, and, consequently, 
are not so cooling and soothing as other grades 
of blue, as they transmit more or less of the red 
and other warm rays. 

“* But time and space are wanting here to speak 
of the very numerous cases that could be quoted 
in corroboration of these principles, or of the nu- 
merous other discoveries equally or more impor- 
tant, which I have been enabled to develop from 
having ascertained the basic principles of things 
as scen in the law of atoms and of ethereal 
forces, By understanding these principles we 
shal] see, that both the chemical and therapeutical 
power of all substances may generally be under- 
stood by their colors, although it is sometimes 
necessary to use the spectroscope to learn what 
is the real color potency of a substance. Itisa 
fact, that by this knowledge we shall be able to 
go through field and forest and determine ap- 
proximately the power of every plant, tree, flow 
er, root, bark, and other object that we may 
see, by its color. 

“T regret, dear Editor, that you have not found 
time to refer to the psychic and phrenal devel- 
opments of this work, especially as a new argu- 
ment for phrenology is adduced by means of 
color. The North American Journal of Home- 
opathy speaks kindly of what it calls the ‘ beau- 
tiful chapter on the brain.’ In that chapter 
(Chromo Mentalism) I have shown that many 
persons are at times able to see brilliant radia- 
tions of colors from every part of the brain, 
which exactly harmonize with the character of 
the organs that phrenologists have pointed out. 
These colors, though invisible to the ordinary 
external eye, belong to the higher and more ex- 
quisite portion of the solar spectrum, and are 
manifestations of those refined mental ethers 
which course through and animate the different 
organs of the brain. In the lower and back brain, 
where the animal and passional nature rules, the 
warm red or red-orange preduminates. In the 
front brain, including the reasoning and percep- 
tive region, a beautiful blue, the clement of cool- 
ness, may be seen, and this melts into the violet 
as we go toward the temples. In the upper brain, 
where the religious aspirations find their seat, 
a golden radiation approaching to a dazzling 
white in a high pnre nature appears. In a noble 
and refined nature the colors are especially 
bright and pure, and indescribably beautiful. 
In a low nature they have a muddy cast, espe- 
cially in the region of Amativeness. 

“Respectfully, EDWIN D. BABBITT.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
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A WomaAn’s TROUBLES.—F AMILY LET- 
TER No. IV.—Dear Mister Editer :—I dont no as 
its best for me to tell enny Moar of the konver- 
sashun that I begun telling in my Last letter. 
Its enuf to say that I wore that Dress evry Af- 
ternoon for a weak for the Sake of peece. And 
I grew to kinder like it. It wus reel Kumferble 
and I kood go Up and down Stares so Easy in it 
but (as Moses sed) a Krisis Kame. Thare wus 
goin to be a Konsurt and Moses had told me that 
he wood take me to it. SoI got awlreddy. Ov 
kerse I didnt keep on that New fangled Dress 
and I put on my korsits tho tha felt ruther tite 
and unkumferble. After Supper Moses went to 
reed in his Paper and I spoke to him about the 
konsurt and says he Im not agoin with you with 
them klose on and says I you didnt spose I was 
goin to ware that new Fashioned dress you brot 
me did you? To be shure I did, says he. Youve 
worn it a weak and it didnt Hurt you did it? 
Well he was Set and I was set, and at last he sed 
unsted of goin to the konsurt by my leevy heed 
reed me a Fu chapters out of sum Books he had. 
.... Then I wus Mad~—its verry seldum I get 
Mad I’m not hi Tempured but I wus mad then. 
There Id wore that Dress to home for a hole 
weak to plees Him and to plees me he Woodnt 
go to the Konsurt with me in the klose I wanted 
to ware. Says I Moses Jackson I dont want 
enny of youre reedin if its goin to turn my Hed 
the way it has Yourse you aint the same man 
you was Six Months ago. I dont want to be 
says he I beleey in goin on and on—Well says I 
interruptin him if youre goin on this wa I dont 
no what will bekum of me. 

The Fittist will Servive says he or something 
like that, and then got his books and Lade em 
down on the Table. Thare wus kwite a Pile of 
em. The top one wus What to Wear by Eliza- 
beth Sewart Phelps and the next one was Dress 
Reform by Abby Gould Woolson. I opened to 
the fli leef and saw Missis Dawkins name ritten 
in it. .. .. 1 took up that hole pile of Books and 
and Marched strate into Missis Dawkinses house 
and says I Missis Dawkins I dont never want 
you to lend my husband annuther book as Long 
as you Live, and then I slammed the door and 
went out tho I heerd her say whats the Matter 
Missis Jackson. 

In a minnit or too she kum over. Moses wus 
lookin kinder sheepish and says he I eckspected 
new devellupments in you Josie after youd wore 
that Dress awhile but thecs aint egsackly the 
kind I wus a Lookin for. 

What dus this awl meen says Missis Dawkins? 

It meens says I that youve bin givin my Hus- 
band books to Reed that have turned his hed. 

Then I gess we both tawked to gether but ten- 
nerate she finally Understood what the trubble 
was and says she Im astonished Mister Jackson. 
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Befoar she had time to say enny more he says I 
wish my Wife to ware a Sensable Helthful dress. 
She promised when we wus married to oba me 
didnt she. I urn the munny that Bize her klose 
and I hay a rite to say what she shall ware Es- 
pecially when its for her good. 

Mabe thats so says I but if it is Id Ruther take 
in Washing and urn my own klose and ware 
what I want to. 

You poor child says Missis Dawkins I dont 
Blame you. Mister Jackson I Am Astonished I 
thaut you beleeved in Wimmins Rites? 

So I do says He. A womman has a rite to the 
free youse of all her Powers—the Powers of Res- 
purrashun and Lokomoshun inklooded and you 
No that in such klose as tha ware tha kant have 
them. I thaut you beleeved in Dress Reform 
Miss Dawkins? I do says she but I beleeve in 
Wimmins Rites first. As you verry sensserbly 
remarkt Wommun has a rite to the free Youse 
of all her powers but you seem to forget that the 
Power of Choise is one of them. You hay fallen 
into the Errer that all men seem Prone to—of 
thinking tha must tell a Wommun what her 
Rites are. A Wommuns Rites is liberty Mister 
Jackson—Liberty. Perfeck freedum to Chooze 
for herself in evrything as much as you do. You 
hay no moar rite to tell your Wife she shall ware 
a short Dress than she has to tell you you shall 
ware a long one. But ny leter is a gittin tu 
long Im Afeared and if it isnt tu much fur 
your Pashense II] just finish wot tha sed in my 
nekst. JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 


—__—__ -___ -e me — 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Do not anxiously hope for what has not yet 
come. 

Promises made in affliction require a better 
memory than many possess. 

NEVER resent a supposed injury, till you know 
the views and motives of the author of it. 

You can not dream yourself into a character, 
you must hammer and forge yourself one. 

AN ounce of generous praise will do more to 
make a man your friend than a pound of fault- 
finding. 

Man in society is like a flower, 

Blown in its native bed; ’tis there alone 

His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 

Shine out, then only reach their proper use. 
— Cowper. 

THe fire-fly only shines when on the wing; so 
it is with the mind, when once we rest we dark- 
en.—P. J. Bailey. 

He who, with health, has a true wife, a duti- 
ful child, and a true friend, may laugh adversity 
to scorn and defy the world, 
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MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
1s relished by the wisest men.” 


Dyspepsia shows itself when the head of a 
family quarrels with the cook.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 

Ir a man really wants to know of how little 
importance he is, let him go with his wife to the 
dressmaker’s. ; 

A NEW-MADE granger out in Illinois said to his 
wife: ‘‘ Martha, we’ll have lots of pumpkins 
next year. I planted about forty; had to dig 
awful big holes to put ’em in though.”’ 

“Tue pleasantest way of being hung,’’ says a 
contemporary, ‘“‘is in a hammock, The whole 
body is then hung atonce.” The assertion is as 
positive as though the writer had tried both ways. 

“ Drp you ever know such a mechanical genius 
as my son?” asked an old lady. ‘* He has made 
a fiddle out of his own head, and he has wood 
enough for another.” 


“* DawETER,” said an exquisite, the other day, 
“T want you to tell me what I can put into my 
head to make it right.” “It wants nothing but 
brains,”’ said the physician. 

A Georaia colored debating society was lately 
discussing ‘“*‘ Which is the best for the laboring 
man, to work for wages or part of the crop?” 
An old “‘ uncle’ spoke the sense of the meeting 
when he said: “‘ Bofe was de best, ef dey could 
only be brung togedder somehow.” 





PERSONAL. 
Mr. Joun B. Cray is the only surviving child 


of Henry Clay. He has a comfortable home at 
Lexington, Ky., owning two hundred of the pa- 
ternal acres and many beautiful horses. 


Miss C. L. Ransom has been commissioned by 
the Treasury Department to paint a portrait of 
Alexander Hamilton from original pictures in 
New York. 


Courset, the illustrious French artist, whose 
death was announced not long since, brought on 
the dropsy, which killed him, by excessive beer- 
drinking. He sometimes drank as many as 
thirty-five glasses a day. 

MADAME CHARLTON EpHotm has assumed 
editorial control of a department in the Omaha 
Evening News, devoted to the interest of temper- 
ance, 

Mrs, CATHERINE HoGarts Dickens, the wife 
of the great novelist, is dead. It is twenty-one 
years since she and her husband separated, after 
having seven children. He with the children of 
his fancy to care for, and she with the children 
of her body to foster—they insensibly fell apart 
from some incompatibilitv in their pursuits. 


. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It ts our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





SHAKESPEARE’S Morats: Suggestive Selections, 
with brief Collateral Readings and Scriptural 
References. Edited by Arthur Gilman, M.A., 
Editor of the “‘ Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer.’’ 12mo. Pp. 265. Satin cloth. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This compilation is the result of original study 
on the part of the editor, and will be welcome 
to all who love Shakespeare and the great prin- 
ciples of life supplied us by that grand text-book 
of Christianity, the Bible. It is not realized, 


probably, by the majority of those who deem 
themselves familiar with the works of the won- 
derful English poet, how much of his moralizing 
is related to the Bible, or was derived immedi- 
ately from its pages; and when his indebted- 


ness in this respect is perceived, the superiority 
of Shakespeare over other writers in the domain 
of esthetic literature is clearly enough under- 
stood. Bishop Wordsworth, in his volume on 
Shakespeare’s knowledge and use of the Bible, 
writes ; “‘ Take the entire range of English lit 
erature; put together our best authors who 
have written upon subjects not professedly re- 
ligious or theological, and we shall not find, I 
believe, in all united, so much evidence of the 
Bible having been read and used as we have 
found in Shakespeare alone.” 

The editor has arranged under suitable head- 
ings, such readings as he has found convenient 
to associate in this volume. The number of ex- 
tracts is 241, the number of Scriptural quotations 
related to the extracts is 249, altogether forming 
a capital little cyclopedia. The publishers must 
be credited for having brought out the book in 
elegant style. 


How To EpucaTE THE FEELINGS OR AFFEC- 
TIons. By Charles Bray. Edited, with Notes 
and Illustrations, from the Third London Edi- 
tion, by Nelson Sizer, Author of “ How to 
Teach,” ete. 12mo, extra cloth. Ilustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

This excellent work is reproduced in this 
country under the impression that there is a 
welcome place for its teachings and influence in 
the public mind. No subject to-day is of great- 
er importance to our people than the cultivation 
of the feelings, from which character and hap- 
piness spring. The world has studied and la- 





bored in the direction of intellectual culture, 
and great advancement has happily been made 
in this field; but the systematic and properly 
directed culture and regulation of the propensi- 
ties has received too little attention, because the 
public mind has not understood this part of hu- 
man nature in such a sense as to be able to edu- 
cate and regulate it. Laws with penalties have 
been enacted, and justice in the way of repres- 
sion and punishment, have been brought against 
the result of propensity; but how to educate and 
guide aright human propensity in the interest 
of virtue and social order, has been overlooked. 
An ounce of prevention in the field of human 
depravity, is worth a ton of cure in the line of 
imprisonment, stripes, and the halter, inflicted 
upon the wrong-doers. If we can educate the 
passions and propensities so as to make them 
subservient to moral and social law, we have 
worked toward the disuse of jails, prisons, and 
the gallows, and prevented the waste of human 
life, hope, and happiness, and the infliction of 
crime and its results upon the well-meaning and 
reputable portion of the race. The virtuous 
portion of the people must bear the expenses of 
crime—the thefts and forgeries are a tax on vir- 
tuous industry, and then all the cost of police, 
courts, jails, and prisons, are a burden to be 
borne by the law-abiding part of mankind. For 
the good of those who may be saved to virtue, 
as well as of the virtuous, the feelings ought to 
be educated and brought into obedience to law 
and morality. To promote such ends this book 
is put forth. 

MILDRED. AT ROSELANDS. A Sequel to Mildred 
Keith. By Martha toy (Martha Farquhar- 
son), Author of “ Elsie Dinsmore,” ‘“‘ Wanted 
—A Pedigree,” etc. 16mo. pp. 341. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Mildred, not yet recovered from a severe ill- 

ness, which, we presume, is related in ‘* Mildred 

Keith,” is so weak and pale that a wealthy uncle 

proposes to carry her to his own home iu the 

South, where it is believed her health will be 

soon re-established. After certain preliminaries 

of shopping, dressmaking, etc., which are de- 
tailed with a good deal of minuteness, the in- 
valid maiden is ready for the journey to Rose- 
lands, where her uncle’s plantation was situated. 
Here she finds herself surrounded by the evi- 
dences of luxury and refinement, and the kind 
attentions of her uncle quite overwhelmed her 
grateful young heart ; while the listless, indolent, 
and superficial habits of aunt and cousins throw 
many obstacles in the way of the performance 
of the religious and moral duties which it was 
her wont to, respect at home. She, however, 
makes a firm resolve, in which she has the sym- 
pathy of her uncle, to live more consistently 
with Christian principle, and the reader is told 
in the course of eighteen or more chapters, of 
her struggles in carrying into practice that re- 
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solve. She finds in the fashionable family a 
sphere of labor for the moral reform of its mem- 
bers, and helps to frustrate the scheme of a 
wicked fortunc-hunter. This is the romantic 
spice of the book, otherwise its general charac- 
ter is of becoming simplicity, and suggestive of 
excellent principles. 
Key To Guostism. Science and Art Unlock 
its Mysteries. By Rev. Thomas Mitchell, au- 
thor of “‘ Philosophy of God and the World,” 
ete. 12mo, pp. B43. Cloth, price $1. New 

York: 8. R. Wells & Co., publishers. 

The literature of the day is not wanting in at- 
tempts to refute the philosophy and to expose 
the arts of Spiritualism. Some of our writers 
and investigators in science have devoted much 
time to analyses of the peculiar mental condition 
of the multitudes who are more or less taken in 
the toils of this belief, and have given to the 
world treatises which are more distinguished 
for profundity of reasoning than for clear and 
practical teaching on the subject. Mr. Mitchell 
strikes at the root of the matter in the outset by 
imputing the existence of Spiritualism to man’s 
love of the marvelous. Asa preliminary to the 
special treatment of his subject he analyzes the 
nature of mind, showing its relation to the body 
and the laws of its exercise. This part of the 
work shows careful study, and helps, in itself, 
to clear away much of the obscurity which to the 
uninstructed eye envelopes Spiritualism. In his 
“disclosures ” he draws largely from the avow- 
als of “ mediums,” and of men and women who 
have been engaged in practicing upon the cre- 
dulity of the public for gain. He shows how 
science and invention are made subservient to 
deceit—how magnetism, electricity, and presti- 
digitation may overawe the ignorant and superfi- 
cial. He has gathered evidence from all sources 
of authority, and makes a book which is full of 
interest to the reading and thinking community. 


flow To LEARN SHORTHAND; or, The Steno- 
graphic Instructor. An improved System of 
Shorthand Writing arranged specially for the 
Use of those desirous of acquiring the Art 
without the aid of a Teacher, being the sim- 
lest, most practical, and the best adapted for 
porting. By Artbur M. Baker. Oblong 
12mo, paper covers. Price, 25 cents. 8S. R. 
Wells y Bo, Publishers, New York. 


It is unnecessary to add a word to the many 
thousands which have been uttered with respect 
to the great utility of shorthand, for its practical 
application in a hundred ways to the business of 
life is too conspicuous an evidence of that utility 
to be overlooked by any intelligent person. Text- 
books are multiplying for the instruction of young 
would-be reporters, and Gurney, Pitman, Taylor, 
Scovill, Munson, Lindsley, and others, have each 
their advocates. The above entitled manual is 
founded on the really excellent system of short- 
hand invented by Prof. Taylor, but is a very 





considerable improvement of it in many particu- 
lars. The author is a shorthand writer of expe- 
rience, and has embodied in his little book the 
valuable results of his own varied practice. It 
is claimed that this text-book, although small, 
contains all that is necessary for the student 
who would master the department of verbatim 
reporting. Mr. Buker does not mark out a 
“royal road” for so desirable an accomplish- 
ment, but says that with a thorough acquisition 
of the principles of his system, the student can 
by systematic practice advance steadily toward it. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SonGsTeR. By 
W. O. Moffitt. A collection of fresh and spark- 
ling original Temperance Songs, set to familiar 
tunes; well adapted to Temperance organiza- 
tions, casual meetings of a Reform Order. Price, 
10 cents a copy. Published by the American 
Temperance Publishing House, New York. 


THe THEOsoPHIST. A Monthly Journal de- 
voted to Oriental Philosophy, Art, Literature, 
and Occultism; embracing Mesmerism, Spirit- 
ualism, and other Secret Sciences. Conducted 
by H. P. Blavatsky. Bombay, India. 

We have received the first numbers of this 
novel publication. Some of our readers remem- 
ber a Jady by the name of Blavatsky, who visited 
this country a year or so ago, and attracted no 
little attention on account of her singular men- 
tal gifts, and particularly by her work entitled 
“Isis Unveiled.’* She was extensively informed 
in Oriental literature and life. Returning to In- 
dia (where she had previously resided for many 
years), she commenced, in association with Col. 
H. 8. Alcott, the Theosophist. As indicated in 
its title, its Comain is the discussion of occult 
science, especially the beliefs and arts of super- 
naturalism recognized by the mystics of Asia. 
The price of the publication is $5 a year, or 50 
cents each monthly number. Orders received at 
this office. 


Tue BLACKSMITH AND WHEELWRIGHT. De- 
voted to the interests of Wheelwrights, Black- 
smiths, Machinists, Carriage and Wagon Build- 
ers, Gunsmiths, and all workers of Iron and 
Wood. 

The first number of this new trade journal is 
promising—a large folio of sixteen pages. It is 
well filled with hints and suggestions of value 
to wheelwrigbts, blacksmiths, and other mechan- 
ies mentioned in its title. With so promising a 
beginning, this monthly should engage attention 
and find a liberal constituency. Published at 
No. 80 Beekman street, New York. Subscrip- 
tion, $l perannum. — 





